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Milne’s Arithmetics 


AMERIC AN 
STANDARDS _ Milne’s Elements of Arithmetic, gocents and modifies its climate—have had strong 
Milne’s Standard Arithmetic, - 65 cents li 
» Re: gh RE PO ight shed upon them by a recent report of 
, “T find Milne’s Arithmetics brief, attrac- ' 
Milne’s tive, accurate, philosophical, and practical. In the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey. You 
—————~ my judgment they are the best set of arithmeti- : : : . 
Robinson’s a Seuvbooke that have come under my obser- will find the results of these interesting In- 
a vation.” rin, oft W: EMERSON, vestigations clearly stated in a recent edition 
rin. of Onondiga Valley Academy. . 
————_ Onondaga Valley, N hp , ” of Maury’s Physical Geography. Con- 
’ ? : . ° ° 
Appletons : stant watchfulness is exercised over this 
Harper’s Robinson's New — work and the same author’s School Geo- 
Primary, 18 cts.; Rudiments, 30 cts.; Practical, 65 cts, hi t k th 1 ° t h ith 
Fish’s Thoroughly revised—rewritten where necessary. grap Ies, 0 cep lem au in touch wi 
Old favorites renewed and perfected. Deserved-/ geographic and scientific progress. 
Ray’s ly popular. , , <— 
Correspondence is cordially invited con- 
Davies’s Bailey’s American Mental Arith- cerning these and other school text-books 
Ficklin’s MEIC, 35 cents. of high merit and popularity in various de- 


“Bailey's American Mental Arithmetic is cer- 


tainly the best book I ever saw on that subject.” 
J, M. FurMAN, Principal Irving Institute. 


¥ 


Number Tablets, Cards, Blanks for Seat Work, Test Problems, and other 


Tarrytown, N. Y. 


partments of study. Send for our Descrip- 
tive Catalogue. 


Address, 


aids to tye study of Arithmetic are described in the Arithmetic Section of 
our Descriptive List, which is sent free. Boots sent prepaid on receipt of 
prices—special terms for introduction. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Boston 















UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


43-47 East Tenth Street, New York. 


DIXON'S 


‘AMERICAN GRAPHITE” 


PENCILS 


are used because they have the 
smoothest, toughest leads of any lead 
pencils made, and because they are 
the most economical pencils to use. 
Try them and be convinced. 


New York CINCINNATI Cuicaco PorTLAND, Org, 
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JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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MAGIC LANT 


and other t interesting soiyeine Send 3c. stamp for Catalogue. 
4. MABOY SCIOPTICO 
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(RICHARDS ECOL) 


4 SE Z cS 


Re Tan? 





Send for our 300-page illustrated catalogue. We solicit your correspondence. 


RICHARDS & CO., Limited. 


NEW YORK: 
41 Barclay Street. 


CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL =x 


Sicko & Accessories—Bacteriological Supplies 


Awarded Eleven Medals at the World’s Fair. 





; APPARATUS and CHEMICALS 


of every Description. 





CHICAGO: 
112-114 Lake Street. 





CHEMICALS 


AND 


APPARATUS 


Laboratory Supplies of Every Description. 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 
IMPORTERS 


DEALERS, 


528 Arch St., 
PHILADELPHIA 







Catalogues mailed 

- on receipt of the 

The new Alcohol Bunsen Blast postage, six cents 
Lamp. 





STEREOPTICONS. 
MAGIC LANTERNS ano 


PNG B10) 01] So) 4) | emer Ne. melee) 4 


To CHAS BESELERmaxer 218 CENTRE ST. 
NEW YORK. 
AND 


ay NYVIEWS 


rch or Homes, @ World's Fair 











CO,, 1008 Walnut St., Philad’s., 


BARNES ¥INKs 


Musica), far sounding, and satis- 
factory Bells for schools, Chutes, 8 &e 


ESF Trot, fos. “Ts26-" 


Description and prices on application 














BUCKEYE Bett FOUNDRY, 


. Best Rest Grade Co Copper and rr = BELLS 


Price and Sous = 2 Name this 


CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth without Plates. 


The special and scientific branch of dentistry known 
as Crown and Bridge Work, requires the most accurate 
adjustment ie perfect mechanical construction to 
insure an agtistic success and permanency. 

Having every facility for this class of work, I van 
now offer reasonable prices as consistent with first 
class workmanship. ESTABLISHED 1868. 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 362 W. 23d St., WN. ¥. 


EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
when communicating with advertisers, 








a asa ag gt moe Poot ag 
qs) LN le. YM, CS vierate Laboratories Equipped. Estimates sub- 
Correspondence requested. 
Ask for Abridged Catalogue, No. 219, 
et a: Queen&6o Sue. 
1600 pages. PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 
Pe, BED Aly AND- EIGHT DIPLOMAS AT THE WORLD'S FAIR 


HAMMOND TYPEWRITER 


«= Simplex Printer 


A new invention for duplicating 
copies of writings or drawings. 















From an original, on ordinary paper with 
any pen, 100 copies can be made. 50 
copies of typewriter manuscripts produced 
in 15 minutes. Send for circulars and 
samples. AGENTS WANTED. 


LAWTON ¢€ CO., 


20 Vesey Street, New York. 


ATTENTION—TEACHERS 


THERE IS NO ONE ARTICLE WHICH CAN BE 
OFFERED TO STUDENTS PROVING QUITE AS 
STIMULATING A 
BADGE OR MEDAL. 
I HAVE MANY DESIGNS OF SUCH. 


ATTENTION—CLASSES 


YOU WILL REQUIRE PINS OR RINGS, BUTTONS, 
FLAG PINS OR A SOCIETY PIN AS MEMENTOES OF SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATIONS. SEND TO ME FOR DESIGNS 


E. R. STOCKWELL, 17 John Street, NEW YORK. 


KINDERGARTE 














SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
SUPPLIES. East 14TH STREET, 





AND SCHOOL ao 


New York. 





No, 333. 


For sale by all Stationers. 


J Standard School Numbers. 
Fi SIERBROOKS SEEMED 332 cet ak ses and 048. 
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The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


—1894 | 


1851— 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
x JANUARY 1, 1894. 
Assets, $14,480,480.80. Liabilities, $13,460,163.84. Surplus, $1,020,316.96. 


If you will write your name, date of birth, and address, in the blank form below and 
send it to the above address, we will take pleasure in showing you, not an ‘“‘ estimate” 
but a statement showing the exact values in cash and paid up insurance which would 
appear in a Policy issued at your age. 








I was born on the.......... eA Millenia cercintonsdimmnatentesienesnanainnntal in the year....... 





My name is 


Oe ashi penspcsiaciaranninipeani ance ia ace aiiiiiiaecibleininnninate 
TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION £34 Woodtawn 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


UNION SCHOOL BUREAU “iitncec’so"SiVaNce nears. 


depends on actual results. Does not our plan commend itself to you? 3486 Positions Filled. iret 
year salaries amount to $2,264,850.00. [Constant vacancies. Send stamp for blanks. 


KERR & HUYSSOON, Managers, 2 W. 14th Street, New York. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors: 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 10-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


Tremont PI., Bosten, Mass. ; 70 Fifth Ave., New York; 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 371 Main St., 
artford. Ct.; 120 1-2 So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal.; 132 1-2 First St., Portland, Ore. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA BUREAU, 


15th Year. | L. B. LANDIS: Manacer, 


ey ——- 205 N. 7th Street, Allentown, Pa. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Teachers seeking positions and | Address oO. B. RUGGLES 2 CC.. 
those _— .S ——_ at an (Palace Hotel B'ld’g) Room C, 237 Vine Street, 
” CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY "“@iieneo." 


Chicago. 
One Fee Registers in Both Offices. Send for Agency Manual. 
Business Offices: 1 10 Tremont St., BOSTON. 211 Wabash Ave., CHICACO. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Prin. Oscar E. Coburn, of aderhost, N. Y., writes as follows: “I enjoy the work here very 
much, and feel more than paid for joining your Agency. I know that the Agency is a benefit both to teachers 
and to schools.” Send stamp for Application Form. « 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. 


FOR SEPTEMBER. 


We have more than twice as many vacancies as we had one year ago this time. 
many of them very desirable. New Hand Book gives full information. 








6034 Woodlawn Av. 








sters the Best Teachers. 
ARGES NO ADVANCE REGIS- 








“Extensive and Un- 
usual Facilities.’’ 
**Unremitting atten- 
tion to the wants 
of Patrons.” 




















Salaries good, positions, 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 211 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





The National League of State Teachers’ Bureaus 


A BUREAU IN EACH STATE-ONE FEE RECISTERS IN ALL. 


FRANK E. PLUMMER, General Manager, Central Ofice, DES MOINES, IOWA. 


The League Recommends teachers direct. Let us represent you to schools and colleges that select 
chety poncuere ereuge our LEAGUE OF BUREAUS before the vacancies become public, and thus 
avo) sharp com tit 

One year" *s subscription to The National Teacher and School Board Jourual, an educational newspaper, 
Together with enrolment in all branches of the League for one fee, by registering now. 


Write for full list of State Managers and illustrated circulars to 
FRANK E. PLUMMER, General Manager, Des Moines, Iowa. 


WANTED TEACHERS COME TO THE SOUTHLAND. 


i For public —_ private and commer e place competent teachers in correspondence 
tat) cial in the West, East, North sed | with school officers and supply the public schools of 
South. Male and Female. Also for — the South and West with suitable teachers. Register 
Pea drawing, manuel training early—first come is first served. 4.000 changes made 

Tet AMET ican among each year in Texas alone. With the largest perma- 
‘titer’ Schoo Geard Journal = nent school fund of any state, good salaries and a 
mild climate, Texas is the teachers’ Moces. Address 
with two cent stamp for application blanks, &c., 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE AGENCY, 
Box 407, San Antonia, Tex. 


An Agency 
















AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recom- 





is valuable in proportion to its 


influence. If it merely hears 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address << waniinend that is something, but if it 
Mrs. M J. YOUNG-FULTON, tells you about them isasked to recommend 


a teacher and recommends 
you, that is more. Ours Recommends. 


C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


ehermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 

Established 1855. 

3 EAst 14TH STREET, 


American and Foreign Teachers-A gency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians of both sexes for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 

1so Fifth Avenue, cor, 2oth St., New Yor« Cry. 








N, Y. 


For larger salaries, or change of location, address 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 6034 Woodlawn 
Ave., Chicago. Orvitte Brewer, Manager. 
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KODAKS.: 


Simple Microscopes, 
Plant Presses and 
Collecting Cases, 


ETC., FOR 


SCIENCE CLASSES. 





Write for special circular 
BB, and quotations on what 
you need, 


QUEEN & CO., 
| Microscope Makers, PHILADELPHIA. 


$100 00 
Eastman Kodak Company, 


| Send for t 
) Catalogue. 


COLORED LINE SLATE. 


PATENTED NOV. 24, 1891. 


The lines are drawn on the slate 
by machinery and are regular and 
Straight. This cannot be done by 
hand with the same degree of ac- 
curacy. The lines are filled up 
with a composition of either 
a pink or soapstone color, present- 
ing a smooth surface and offer- 
ing no resistance to the stroke 
of the pencil. 

In the manufacture of this slate 
we use our wire-bound frame and a high 
grade felt, which being a fast color will not 








Rochester, N. Y. 








| when damp stain books, clothes, &c. 


HYATT SCHOOL SLATE CO.. (Limited. ) 


BETHLEHEM, PA. 


We also manufacture unruled slates, both 
noiseless and plain. 





ACTUAL 

VACANCIES 

DESTRED 

AND GIVEN. 

The New York EpucaTIONAL BUREAU 
wants capable teachers for Sept. 1894, We 
can refer you to normal and college men 
whose graduates we have placed. Our 
recommendation plan brings$ surest results. 


| If you wish a go d teacher or know where a 
¥. | 


good teacher is wanted, write fully to 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
61 East Ninth Street, YORK. 





VERY ONE can afford to use Clam 
Bouillon for Lunch, Dinner and 


Tea at 20 cents a 
for a whole family. 
minutes from a bottle 


BURNHAWM’S 
CLAM 
BOUILLON 


Quality improved, price reduced, 
larger bottles. All Grocers sell it. 
E. S. BURNHAM CO., 
120 Gansevoort St., N.Y. 
Sample bottle, 10 cents; makes a pint. 


quart. Enough 
eget in five 








EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
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- O'CLOCK CHOCOLATE. 


To meet the special call which is 
now being made in the best social 
circles fora PURE and DELICATE 
Sweet Chocolate to serve at after- | 

noon receptions in place of tea, 


SPB Messrs, WALTER BAKER & CO., 
, manutaceurers of HIGH GRADE 
: GOCOAS AND CHOCOLATES, 


Me offera delicious preparation under 
4 the name of 












| 

stefully done up in half pornd 

we" It ismade from selected 

ruit, a fine quality of sugar, ard 

flavored with pure Vanilla beans. It isa triumph 
of CHOCOLATE MAKING. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 








WANILLA CHOCOLATE. = 


THE DENSMORE 


is pronounced “‘The World’s Greatest Typewriter” 
by its users because of its 

Great C onyopience and the Humber. of Ends 
assained qe rrr} Key Touch, Ease of Opera- 
tion and Rapidity: W earing Qualities and 
the Provision ‘ar Good Alignment ; Compact- 

ness, Propor- 
tien Finish 
and Beauty. 
- Recently adop- 
ted on competi- 
tion by the U. 8. 
war department. 
Eighteen just or- 
dered for the use 
™ of the Boston 
= Globe. Twenty in 
- use by the Car- 
negie Steel Co. 
=f: The 18% Model 

- contains strong 
pew features that 
are attracting 
much attention. 


Offices in all the principal cities. Pamphlets free. 
DENSMORE TYPEWRITER CO., 
202 Broadway, New York. 





EST FACILITIES FOR supplying teachers, all de- 
partmen First-class ers wanted. N.Y. 
EpucaTIONAL BurRkEav, 61 East Ninth St., N. Y 





JOSEPH GILLOTT 


’S STEEL PENS, 


The Most Perfect Pens Made, 
HAVE FOR FIFTY YEARS BEEN THE STANDARD. 


His Celebrated Numbers 


303, 404, GO4E.F., 


and his other styles may be had of 


35!, GOIE.F., 170, 


all dealers throughout the world. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITIONS, 1878 and 1889, 
And the Award at the World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 





Adjustable Furniture at the Same Price as Stationary. 
THE ROULSTONE. 
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No. O. ADJUSTING to all Primary sizes only. Desk 5x12x20. NoInk Wells. - $2.25 
No. 1. ADU STING to all Primary and Intermediate sizes, best red birch, mahogany finish, 
complete. Size includes Ink Wells when ordered. All Desks 6x1. 3x20. - $2.65 


No. 2. ADIUSTING to all Grammar or 


Normal sizes ; best ved busch, mahogany in 
- 3. 2 


Size all Desks, including Ink Wells, 6x16x24. 
No. 3. NORMALS. Red birch, mahogany finish, lid top, rubber buffers, ae support, and 


pencil tray, Size of all Desks, including ‘Ink Wells, 7x18x24, - - $4.25 
No. 4. A CADENIC. Red birch, mahogany finish, lid top, pencil tray, brass hinged, lead 
support, rubber buffers. Size all Desks, including Ink Wells, 7x20x26. - $4.35 


WARRANTED IN EVERY RESPECT. 


Send in your orders. 


CHANDLER ADJUSTABLE CHAIR AND DESK CO., 


7 Temple Place, (3°2n?) Boston, Mass, U. S. A. 
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ting with advertisers. 


Alon | 
For Brain-Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is without exception, the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion; and 
where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, it acts 
as a general tonic and vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 
brain and body. 

Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadelphia, 
Pa., says: “I have met with the greatest 
and most satisfactory results in dyspepsia 
and general derangement of the cerebral 


and nervous systems, causing debility and 
exhaustion.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R.1. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 





J.M. OLCOTT, 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 
W. & A. K. Johnston’s Wall Maps, 
and all kinds of SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
9 West 14th St., New York. 





FOR 
Rough Skin, 
Bad Complexion, 
Dandruff, 
Chafing, Itching, and 
Prickly-Heat 
USE 


acker’s 
Tar Soap 


It is pure, antiseptic, emolient and heal- 
ing; makes the skin sweet, soft and 
supple, and is 


The Best for Baby’s Bath, 


It is unequalled for shampooing; 
moves dandruff, allays itching, prev cata 
baldness, and keeps the hair soft and 
glossy. 

Ladies find this soap invaluable. 

25 cents. Druggists. 


THE PACKER MFG. CO., N. Y- 


Mention ScHOOoL JOURNAL. 
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The business department of THE JOURNAL is on page 259. 


All letters relating to contributions should be addressed plainly, ‘* Editors of 
ScHoo. Journat.” Allletters about subscriptions should be addressed to 
E. L. Kettocc & Co, Do not put editorial and business items on the same sheet. 


SHE kindergarten was objected to be- 
cause the child was said to lose time 
there in learning games, when he 
might be learning to read. The ob- 
jectors, failed to realize that the cul- 
tivation of power must precede at- 
tainment. They also failed to see in 
the ‘“‘games” anything but idle play. Instead of this 
the children were having their thought-field extended, 
their picture power cultivated, their responsiveness to 
desire and command and their kinship with all nature 
increased and trained. Their perceptive faculties were 
growing along with the poetic. They learned method 
in the only three things humanity has to do, observing, 
thinking, and expressing—and all in the most pleasur- 
able, because interesting way. This wonderful educa- 
tion, which the casual observer failed to see in the 
kindergarten, afterward helped them to learn to read, 
write, and cipher. So it is with the new education 
school. The training it gives cultivates power while 
imparting information. 





> 

Teachers whose heart and soul are in their work 
should never join in protesting against any criticism 
directed against their indifferent colleagues. There 
are only two thingsto be done with teachers who are 
satisfied to go on in the old lesson-hearing ruts. One 
is to reach their consciences and awaken their pro- 
fessional intelligence to the fact that the school world 
is moving all the time. The other isto dismiss them 
from their positions. This latter alternative will in 
time fall to the part of awakened school boards. The 
former is in the hands of earnest neighbor-teachers. 
Don’t /e¢ the teacher in the next room go to sleep if 
you can help it. You are informing yourself constantly 
as to better methods and higher ideals. Share your in- 
formation with her until you get herinterested. There 
is no grander missionary work. 

> 

Evidently, scientific education is a luxury in Chicago. 
The city and county finding themselves financially em- 
barrassed, the first proposition was to suspend the Cook 
County normal school fora year. The animus of cer- 
tain politicians is apparent in this suggestion, but it has 
a general bearing besides. Teaching is women’s work, in 
the main ; therefore teachers’ salaries can be the most 
safely reduced in times of stress. Yet women very gen- 
erally fail to see the necessity of acquiring full citzen- 
ship, as represented in the power to vote! The men 
who engage in teaching do so from a love of the work 
and a conviction of its importance. They are seldom 
politicians, except to the extent that is necessary to get 
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and maintain their positions. Such men can be more 
safely “ ousted ” than the perennial wire-pullers that oc- 
cupy many lesser positions of public trust. All of us 
feel the perpetual menace to our schools that is in- 
separable from political control. Yet no united move- 
ment is proposed to take the schools out of politics ! 


> 
The stay-at-home teacher is one of the principal 


sources of rust in school machinery. A more rapid, and 
in every way superior, way of accomplishing certain 
work is discovered and proved in a town a hundred 
miles away. The stay-at-home teacher smiles with wise 
incredulity when she hears it and goes on wasting the 
energies, spoiling the tempers, and robbing the youth 
of her pupils. Some power may arrive on the scene 
that forces the new method upon her. She resists 
faintly, then applies herself conscientiously (for these 
teachers don’t mean to be wicked), finds the method 
successful, even boasts of the wonders it does, acknowl- 
edges that she has learned something, but smiles with 
the same wise incredulity as of old when you suggest 
that there may be something else to be learned, a hun- 
dred miles in some other direction. 


a) 

A teacher tells us that she gave the lesson on “ The 
Thimble,” in THE JouRNAL of Nov. 11, with success in 
“waking up mind” and promoting habits of observation. 
One simple question was answered by a pupil thus: “I 
don’t know. I never thought of noticing thimbles be- 
fore. I didn’t know there was so much to be said about 
them.” The discovery that there was “so much to be 
said" about so simple an object was very interesting to 
the pupils, and set them to observing other simple ob- 
jects more closely. This is the effect that observation 
lessons should have, and this is why courses of study 
require them, ‘Teachers should study in advance the 
object upon which a lesson is to be given, to find out 
how much thereisinit. Then question pupils in sucha 
way as to lead them to see all this, and to tell of it in 
correct English. 

> 

We are often editorially severe upon teachers who 
do not move with the times. An occasional reader may 
sometimes recognize the “cap” as a good fit for himself, 
but, as a rule, the readers of THe JOURNAL are moving 
They would not read THe JourNAL but for the de- 
It is not enough, however, to merely 
read THE JOURNAL. Listening to advice is one thing-- 
following it is quite another. Teachers must inform 
themselves as to what other teachers, past and present, 
are doing. They must read educational classics. They 
must visit schools at a distance from their own. They 
must know what the summer schools are providing. 
They must study the question “ How much can I enlarge 
my work under existing conditions?” They must do all 
these things before they can justly call themselves pro- 
gressive teachers, And none but progressive teachers 
have any right in the ranks. 


on. 
sire to move on, 
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First Reading. 


METHODS oF TEACHING IT, PAST AND PRESENT. 


(Abstract of an address delivered before the Brooklyn Institute, by Edward 
G. Ward, associate superintendent of schools, Brooklyn, N. Y.) 

Reading is thought-getting through word-getting. 
As a process, it consists of first, word-getting ; second, 
thought-getting. Though thought-getting is the pur- 
pose of reading, word-getting must come first, in point 
of time. Word-getting is mechanical. Thought-getting 
is intellectual, but rests on the mechanical basis of 
word-getting. 

A good method of teaching reading leads to rapidity 


in word-getting. The power to get words quickly is 


the first essential of thought-getting from the printed 
text. The primary school course, nearly everywhere, 
sends out children who have spent four years of labor 
in learning to read, yet are not ready or intelligent 
readers, because word-getting, by its slowness and un- 
certainty, remains an obstacle to thought-getting. 

A good method of teaching reading not only imparts 
rapidity, but leads to independence in word-getting. This 
it does by furnishing a key to the construction of 
English words. 

A good method prevents interference of word-getting 
with thought-getting by making its mechanical basis 
strong and sure. In most of the methods of word- 
getting the mechanical has obtruded itself in such a 
way that no good habits have been formed. 

Three methods of teaching reading have been in 
vogue, each possessing a strength and a weakness pecu- 
liarly its own. 

The first was the A-B-C, or the b-a, ba method, 
which, though few teachers realize it, was an imperfect 
phonetic method. It provided a key to English pro- 
nunciation, but so slowly and so indirectly that many 
pupils were unable to grasp and apply it, even after 
long courses in reading. It taught the sound of a 
letter over and through its name, which was often en- 
tirely different, as in the case of 4. It made the pupil 
an independent reader inso far as he was able to acquire 
the imperfect key so clumsily provided, but was full of 
obstacles. The labor of spelling out words impeded 
thought-getting. 

The Phonetic Method came next, but was never prop- 
erly developed and so could not be applied to the best 
advantage of the learner. They tell me that great 
things have been done of late in Toronto in this line, 
but if they have a properly graded course in Phonetic 
Reading there, it is in advance of anything of the kind 
that has come to my notice elsewhere. The Phonetic 
Method provides a key and makes scholars independent 
if rationally applied. It requires drill and showing in 
the first place ; but when the sounds and their signs 
are known, and the children have acquired the ability 
to blend them in words, the mechanical foundation of 
reading is secured 

The weakness of this method is in its present crudity 
and consequent liability to misapplication. It involves 
a careful grading. Prevailing adaptations of this 
method present the wrong sounds first and give too 
many in the first book. We are succeeding here in 
Brooklyn in giving not much more than half the alpha- 
bet of sounds during the first term. We thus, by very 
thorough teaching, give the children easy command of 
2,000 words, all having meanings within the reach of 
their intelligence. We do this by taking the easier 
sounds first, teaching very carefully the art of blending 
them in words and presenting only words that are easy 
by reason of the few sounds they contain. The children 
can read readily anything within the limits set, and, 
though these 2,000 words are all short, a practical inde- 
pendence is gained, for it only requires more practice 
to get command of words of greater length. 

Prevailing phonetic systems not only neglect the 
very necessary grading of the work, but fail to make 
due preparation for it. They introduce phonetic read- 
ing at the outset. The preparation that should be pro- 
vided consists in the getting of the key. 

The third method of teaching reading is the Word o 
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Sentence Method. Whichever we call it, the process is 
the same. This is the best method to begin with, be- 
cause it offers no obstacle to thought-getting, provided 
the words are so well taught that there is no hesitancy 
in recognizing them. It is most important to form at 
the very outset and to maintain without break the 
habit of reading thoughtfully. The child should never 
be permitted to read one word at a time. He should 
be able, by scanning the sentence, to get the thought 
as a whole, and then, by oral reading, to give it asa 
whole. The Word Method presents its words as wholes, 
and there being no necessity for analysis of word struc- 
tures, the eye meets with no impediment in running 
through the sentence, and the mind gets the thought 
freely. 

The weakness of this method is that it provides no 
key and thus fails to make the pupil an independent 
reader, but keeps him a slave to instruction all his life. 
It has, for this reason, been well called “the Chinese 
method.” When continued as the sole method of 
teaching reading, it ignores all the possibilities and ne- 
cessities of growth. Luckily, that so-called “relic of 
barbarism,” oral spelling, has survived to provide in 
some faint measure what the Word Method denies to 
the children. It gives a partial key. I do not believe 
that the inventor of the Word Method even meant it 
should be used alone in teaching reading. 

The only Rational Method of teaching reading is a 
composite method, combining the strength of the Word 
Method with that of the Phonetic Method, the latter 
being logically developed and its scope greatly enlarged. 
We are using such a method here in Brooklyn with 
really brilliant success. I shall attempt to explain it, 
but must first define a few terms that we have found 
very useful in connection with this method. They are 
sight word, phonogram, simple phonogram, compound 
phonogram, word phonogram, and blend. 

A sight word is any word taught as a whole and after- 
ward recognized as a whole. These are taught by the 
word method. The initial stock contains some 60 or 
70 words, more than 20 of which are afterward used as 
phonograms. A phonogram is anything that, in writ- 
ing, represents a sound as 4, ight, ing. A simple phono- 
gram is a character representing a simple sound, as 4, m, 
#, or, in other words, a single letter. 

A compound phonogram is a combination of letters 
representing more than one sound pronounced together. 
Thus ight, and ing, are compound phonograms, the 
child considering each as a whole. Strictly speaking, i 
is a compound phonogram, but, as the child is never 
led to discover its diphthongal character, it is classed, 
for convenience, as asimple phonogram. A word-phon- 
ogram is any sight-word, used as a phonogram in some 
larger word. Az/ is a word-phonogram in the words 
fail, mail, sail, etc. The blend is the union of sounds 
in a word. In order to secure it, the sounds most 
easily blended are taught first. 

The method we are pursuing divides the work of 
learning to read into three stages, each of which in- 
volves three separate lines of daily work. 


THE FIRST STAGE, 


The first stage is preliminary to phonetic reading. 
The main work, occupying by far the greater part of 
the time, consists in teaching the initial stock of words, 
by the Word or Sentence Method, and establishing 
habits of conversational reading. These words are 
taught with their s and img forms. After several words 
that take s are taught, as dog, eat, a lesson is given 
which teaches the adding of s, in dogs, eats, etc., and 
when a number of words that take img (without drop- 
ping ¢) have been acquired, a single lesson suffices to 
teach going, eating, etc. 

Sentences are kept very short in this stage of the 
work, being confined at first to two and three words. 


_To make them as interesting as possible, the story ele- 


ment is introduced, several successive sentences refer- 
ring to the same thing. Some find this difficult, but 
the more we can achieve continuity of sensein this way, 
the better we hold the interest of the children and the 
more success attends our work. 
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The second and third lines of daily work together 
make the preparation for phonetic reading. Neither 
consumes much time. The second consists in teaching 
an initial stock of phonograms, selected for the ease with 
which they blend. These are: /, /, m,n, 1, 5, ¢, , @, 6, 
{all liquids, #. ¢., sounds that can be prolonged) and the 
compound phonograms ig//, and ing. The last two are 
added because they make a number of very usable 
words by prefixing a simple phonogram to each. Thus 
right, sight, might, light, fight, night, sing, ring, etc., are 
placed within immediate reach of the children as soon 
as the blend is taught. In order to do this work it is 
necessary that the teacher should herself know these 
sounds. It is no uncommon thing to find even bright 
teachers who give a prolonged &# as the sound of +. 
Their pupils make some very funny combinations. 

The reason for giving an initial stock of phonograms 
should be stated. Students of psychology ask, “ Why 
dont you give a word to begin with, and teach that 
it is made of separate sounds? This would be accord- 
ing to the law, ‘ Proceed from the whole to the parts.’ ” 
The trouble is that this method has cost a great deal 
of labor on the part of teachers with small proportion- 
ate gain to the pupils. The advantage of taking the 
work in the order I am describing is that the child very 
soon discovers that he has a power he did not suspect— 
the power of word-getting—and thereafter he is never 
tired of using it. He feels like a little bird that has 
just found out it has wings. It is a fact not to be 
brushed aside that, once the children have come into 
‘conscious possession of this power, the reading lessons 
cannot be made long enough to satisfy them except by 
encroaching upon the time that should be devoted to 
other subjects. Surely the child’s pleasure in the exer- 
cise of his activities is a better psychological argument 
than any hard-and-fast rule. So we teach these initial 
phonograms without the child’s knowing why. There 
is no difficulty about it, only they must be so thor- 
oughly taught that they are recognized instantly. With- 
out this instant recognition of phonograms, the blend, 
in its turn, becomes a difficult matter. 

In the beginning, the teacher puts one of the phono- 
grams on the blackboard, and, by means of some pleas- 
ant illustration (such as the hissing of a flock of geese 
for /), teaches its sound. Many times during the day, 
she turns to it suddenly and asks for the sound. This 
first phonogram taught is never forgotten. In the course 
of a week, by frequent attention for but a few moments 
at a time, three or four phonograms can be thus taught. 
After that, cards are used, the teacher showing a card 
bearing one of the phonograms taught requiring instant 
recognition, or, failing this, calling upon the class to tell. 
It this work is done briskly a// the pupils will do a// 
the work, because they will enjoy it. The teacher usu- 
ally stands at a front corner of the room, where the en- 
tire class can see and calls upon the pupils in turn. No 
displeasure is manifested if a pupil misses. It should 
not take more than three minutes to go around a class 
of fifty pupils. It is frequently done in two minutes. 
These shert, sharp exercises have yielded splendid re- 
sults in rapid addition and other work of a similar 
nature. 

The third line of daily work is the Ear Drill. The ma- 
terial for this is found in the first phonetic list of words. 
These words are composed of but two phonograms each. 
The child can no more carry a long series of sounds to 
make a word than he can carry many words to make a 
sentence. The teacher gives the sounds that make the 
word, as r ight or s6, and the child gives the word, as 
right, so. Thus the blend is acquired. Sometimes single 
words alone are used and sometimes they are given in 
sentences, as “ Johnny is a good little man. He went 
to the store and bought his mother a pound of m eat.” 
Five minutes a day is sufficient time to devote to this 
work, 

SECOND STAGE, 


This introduces phonetic reading, but still involves 
the three separate lines of work daily, the main line 
being the reading of sentences and the two auxiliary 
lines the drill upon phonograms (which is kept up 
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throughout the first year) anda drill upon the blend 
through the reading of single phonetic words. This exer- 
cise from this point taking the place of the ear drill 
is the first pbonetic reading. The teacher writes 
fat on the blackboard. Covering a¢ she asks what / is. 
Covering f/, she asks what a¢ is. Then she asks what 
word the two together make. The easiest words to be- 
gin with are those in which a simple phonogram is pre- 
fixed to a word phonogram. 

In the effort of children to make out these words, 
lips will move and sounds will be whispered. If this is 
discouraged, the work is seriously impeded. The chil- 
dren should be allowed to do this needed experiment- 
ing. It is not disorder—it is work. 

The new words acquired by the Word Method should 
include many that will work up nicely as phonograms 
(as ice, which makes mice, rice, mice, etc.) and words that 
cannot soon be taught phonetically, as said, bird, etc. 
The sentences should still be very short. 


THIRD STAGE, 


Here we have the full combined method. The three 
separate lines of daily work are still pursued, however. 
The regular reading lessons now include one phonetic 
word in each sentence, with much review of sight words. 
By this time, the children have formed the habit of 
reading thoughtfully but are still slow in phonetics. 
New sight words are taught, their selection following 
the same principles as in the. previous stage. As the 
children grow accustomed to finding the marked words 
in the sentences and the phonetic reading becomes 
easier by reason of familiarity, more than one word to a 
sentence may be introduced. The use of single phon- 
etic words, apart from the sentence reading, to prac- 
tice the blend is continued. Success depends upon the 
number of words thus used. Practice makes perfect. 

When columns of these words are used, every third 
or fourth word should be a very easy one, to encourage 
the weak pupils. A discouraged child contains more 
power of what may be called passive resistance than a 
team of mules, A little child who thinks he can’t do a 
thing can’t try to do it, but a little encouragement goes a 
long way. The drill on phonograms is still kept up, and 
new phonograms are taught from time to time. The 
words for the daily drill on the blend are taken in part 
from the phonetic list in use and in part from previously 
used lists. 

The two auxiliary lines of work are continued during 
the entire year, to cultivate expertness, and to bring up 
children who may have lost time through absence, or 
who come from schools where the preliminary work has 
not been done. 

¥ 


That is a pregnant saying of Goethe's about Nature: 
“She rejoices in illusion. If a man destroys this in him- 
self and others, she punishes him like the hardest tyrant. 
If he follows her in confidence, she presses him to her 
heart as it were her child.” It is indeed the part of the 
highest wisdom to receive Nature in her surface aspects 
of grace and witchery, to let her play off upon the re- 
ceptive soul her illusions, which cheer, elevate, and in- 
spire. 

Every thoughtful, educated man to-day is aware 
that, viewed with the analytic eye of science, it isa 
stern law underlying natural phenomena: Nature “ red 
in tooth and clay ” is nearer the fact than Natureclothed 
with shifting garments of loveliness. Yet it is not shal- 
low nor is it wrong to fasten on the latter rather than 
on the former phases.—£x. 


In many cases all that we can do, or should aim to do, 
is to make the best of what Nature has given. Every 
one’s natural genius should be carried as far as it can 
be; to attempt the putting another upon him will be 
but labor in vain.—Locke. 


Hast thou ever meditated on that word tradition : how 
we inherit not life only, but all the garniture and form 
of life ; and work, and speak, and even think, and feel 
as our fathers and primeval grandfathers, from the be- 
ginning have given it us. — Carlyle. 
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Combined Method of Teaching 
Reading. VII. 


By ELLEN E, KENYON. 


THE LIBERAL SIDE.—HoOw TO USE A SCIENCE PRIMER. 


Our children are not yet perfectly independent readers. How 
many white-haired scholars are? The full meaning of all 
text depends upon the reader’s previous knowledge of the sub- 
ject. First-year children, even though scientifically taught, have 
no profound or well organized knowledge of any subject. Many 
words in the simplest (good) reading matter are still without their 
vocabulary. 

‘Words familiar in speech, though not yet encountered in print, 
will pronounce themselves in the child’s mind (at the stage of 
progress taken up in this number) partly through the phonetic 
sense and partly by aid of context. Words not yet encountered, 
either in speech or in reading, must be taken out of the lesson 
and phonetically marked upon the blackboard, and their meanings 
taught by context (7. ¢., in sentences). 

It is time now that the children should take up a science 
primer. I will use “Seaside and Wayside No. 1 ” in brief illus- 
tration of the method. 

A teacher recently confided to me that she had to use this book 
and the children did not like it. ‘“ What! I exclaimed,” “ They 
did not enjoy their examination of the crab, the wasp, the bee, 
the spider, and the conch ?” 

With a bewildered look, the young lady explained that the 
children had had none of these—only the pictures and the text. 
Not even one crab had been brought into the class-room and 
passed around. Not even a conversation upon the spider as 
casually observed by the children in garrets and cellars had been 
conducted. 

Dear teachers, this.is very inefficient primary work. Every one 
of you that does such work should be engaged in a college or in 
some higher school where pupils with ready-developed minds are 
studying. You have not mastered the first principle of primary 
teaching. You nod a smiling assent when some one tells you 
that “the child lives in a world of sense” and yet you require 
him to live in a world of abstractions. 

What do you expect to do for the development of a fish out of 
water? If you take the child out of his natural element, you w77/ 
fail to teach him. Of course that charming little book proves 
dry under such a method! Those crabs in the book are almost 
pure abstractions, even to children who have seen crabs. One 
‘ive crab would have saved you and your children many hours of 
dreariness, Even a dead crab would have been worth something 
to you. I am afraid you don’t look over to-morrow’s work in 
advance, and apply your knowledge of psychology in preparing 
It. 

But I forget! I am addressing readers of the PRIMARY SCHOOL 
JOURNAL. It was mot a reader of this paper who made the 
above distressing admissions. 

To take up a science primer in this course means simply to 
choose for observation lessons the subjects found between two 
covers instead of applying always the principle of timeliness. 
The work thus becomes more restricted for the sake of suitable 
print reading, which is scarce. 

To the teacher who has followed this course so far, it is 
scarcely necessary to indicate the method. Of course the little 
reader’s pathway must be cleared of obstacles as much as pos- 
sible by the previous development (as to pronunciation and mean- 
ing) of the strange words—of which there cannot be many in 
this first lesson on the crab. And of course the child’s interest 
must be roused in the subject of the lesson before the print is 
given him to read. A live crab and a boiled crab are therefore 
procured, if not enough to go round the class, and such features 
as the children are capable of observing are noted and described. 
These points are arranged in some sort of order on the black- 
board, in the children’s own (corrected and sometimes remodeled) 
sentences, for a script reading lesson. Then the children are 
prepared to be interested in the pictured crabs and in what the 
book has to say about Mr. and Mrs. C. 

Script reading should thus be made tributary to print reading, 
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but should also deal with the passing- interests of the day; and 
March is full of them. The passing away of winter is one of the 
most interesting subjects of the year. The prophecy of foliage 
and birds and nesting time, and blossoms and house-cleaning 
and open windows admitting balmy airs—all this is full of stir 
and hope. The question ‘ Does all this come to all little boys 
and girls at once?” isa mind-enlarging question, leading into 
geography and sociology. A picture of skating 1s still a repre- 
sentation of daily life to some of THE JOURNAL’S little ones, 
while to others it already suggests a mere memory. 


THE MECHANICS, 


Word study continues. 

A good study for the month will be the modification in stem 
words as they take suffixes. Accident or design may suggest 
this study. 

A suggestive accident would be the division of the word gzvex 
at the end of a line. The pupil, who has been accustomed to 
spelling (z. ¢., writing or spelling orally) g7ve with an ¢, is not 
quite satisfied with the gzv that must precede the hyphen. The 
teacher may ask, ‘“‘ How would it be if the word were gzving ?” 
and the class wiil admit that ‘hex there would be no e. 

Other words in which ¢ is dropped before zug are cited and 
written in columns and it is decided that in the same words the ¢ 
is dropped before ew ander. Groupsof such words as gzver, etc., 
are written with a slight separation between the syllables and 
copied by the children. 

Occasionally, a word retains its final ¢ to preserve the sound of 
the preceding consonant, or to distinguish it from another word. 
Exceptions, such as szmgezng, should be cited to prevent the 
pupils’ too great reliance upon the rule. 

Words that have no “silent ¢” at the end, have none to drop. 
This introduces a class of words that do not change with the ad- 
dition of a suffix as miller, drinking. 

But other words are encountered that will not take these suf- 
fixes without interposing a repetition of their final letters. These 
final letters that must be doubled are all consonants. The chil- 
dren will run across such examples as digging, hopping, spin- 
ning. 

ie old-fashioned speller will furnish other hints for the study 
of English orthographic classification and the rules of spelling. 
Don’t be afraid or ashamed to appeal to the toilers of the past 
for the nuggets they have mined for you. They concerned them- 
selves more closely with the materzal of teaching. We, who 
have their hard-earned material at hand, may concern ourselves 
all the more freely with method. 


NoTeE.—Since I last addressed the readers of THE JOURNAL on this sub- 
ject two interesting facts have come to my attention, One is that a system 
very like the one here given is achieving a famous success in Pittsburg, 
proving anew that the Mechanics of Reading can be taught rapidly and well 
without slighting the Liberal Reading. The other is that certain practi- 
tioners of one of the leading Phonetic Systems in use have warned its author 
that these articles are ‘‘ making liberal use of her method.” These teachers 
should inform themselves regarding the history of the Phonetic Method of 
teaching reading. From the sixteenth century it has received the attention 
of earnest minds. Several recent adaptations of the method are achieving 
brilliant success in different parts of this country and Canada. The 
material of which these systems are all made is old and has been public 
property for many years, In the use of this material, they all resemble 
one another. In the order of its use they differ, as also in some of the de- 
vices employed, The system here given was developed in the author’s own 
class-room during the years 1886-87. If the new-fledged teachers who 
know of but one phonetic system will look at the date of the copyright they 
think infringed, they will see that it suffers under that disadvantage which 
so afflicted David Copperfield—it is ‘‘ very young.” Almost every feature 
of this plan was fud/rshed by the present writer in advance of the appear- 
ance of the Manual in question. Some of these features are not original 
nor have they been claimed as original, A method of teaching reading 
that should be wholly original in these days would be erratic indeed, The 
progression of steps in phonetics, the generic scope and attribute of timeli- 
ness that distinguish the Liberal Reading and the relation of Mechanical 
exercises to Liberal Reading are the leading original features, and the author 
has not protected even these by copyright. If they are worth anything all 
are welcome to them. Let it be emphatically stated, however, that every 
detail of this work, whether original with the present writer or not, zs o/der 
than the Manual from which unstudious teachers have thought it bor- 
rowed, 

The future of phonetics, as a method for general use, apart from Liberal 
Reading, is in its grading. The best graded and least encumbered system 
of phonetic teaching with which I am at present acquainted is that which is 
achieving such a remarkable success in Brooklyn. 
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Devices for Teaching Reading. 


By a NORMAL STUDENT at Training School, Pittsfield, Mass. 


Such devices as the following for teaching reading may often 
be profitably used in second year work. Suppose the children 
have not previousiy studied the lesson, and that the story 1s illus- 
trated by a pretty picture. The following lesson has been taxen 
from the “Children’s Primer,” by Miss Ellen M. Cyr: 

I have found a very pretty picture in my book, children. 
on page 31. See if you can all find the picture. Mary has it, 
also John. Yes, all have found it now. Isn’t this a pretty pic- 
ture! You may all look at it very closely fora minute. Who 
would like to tell me the first story? John, you may. 

“| see two boys going to the pasture for the cows.” 

You said the cows were in the pasture. Why do you think 
they are in the pasture rather than in the road? “ Because I do 
not see any road; all I see is a large field where there are trees, 
flowers, and grass growing.” 

What are the boys doing? “One boy is gathering daisies and 
the other looks as if he were calling the cows,” 

How many of ey have ever seen boys driving home the cows ? 
(The children who have, raise their hands.) 

If the cows are far from the bars what do the boys generally 
do? ‘ The boys call them.” 

Did you ever hear a boy call the cows ? 

Who can call as he did? 
co’ boss, co’ boss!” 

When are cows usually brought home from pasture ? 
evening.” 

You may now read the lesson over silently, chiidren, and see 
if you can find any new words. All the words with which the 
children are not familiar are then written on the board, and after 
each child has silently looked the lesson over the books are closed 
and the lesson is continued frem the board. 

Mary, you may pronounce as I point. 
promiscuously to the words. 
this manner a few times.) 

Who will pronounce the word I point to, and make a story 
using the word? John, you may. “Pretty. My papa hasa 
pretty picture.” 

(Write stories for all the words and let the children read them, 
to acquire cultured expression in reading and talking. If the 
children fail to read with proper expression try to secure it by 
asking such questions as will cause them to express themselves as 
they naturally would in talking. 

The children should now know all the words in the lesson, 
and after reading it over silently a few times, before the next 
recitation they should be able to read it fluently and with nat- 
ural inflections of the voice ) 

Think of any story in the lesson, for instance, ‘See all the 
pretty flowers.” 

I am thinking of a many beginning with S-ee (giving the sound) 
who will read the story? I am thinking of a story beginning 
with F-ive. (Five cows are eating.) Whocan guess this story? 
I am thinking of a story beginning with B-ess. (Bess is the name 
of papa’s red cow.) Who can guess this story ? 

Sometimes let the children take turns in playing teacher. 
Whoever is to be teacher stands before the class and points to 
whatever words he chooses, calling on different children to recite. 
Care should be taken that all the children may be allowed to 
recite, not merely the bright pupils. 

Often when the interest in a lesson begins to flag the children’s 
curiosity may be aroused by asking who can read as fast as I can 
write? The teacher then writes some simple stories as fast as 
possible, using only words with which the children are familiar. 

When words are to be taught which do not make a story, or 
give the children any material for definite thought, such as here, 
there, this, that, these, those, etc., the following plan has been 
adopted. Give the child a book, pencil, or any convenient object 
and ask him, where is the book? “ Here is the book.” 

The teacher then writes the story on the board and asks the 
child to read it. She then places the book on the table and asks, 
Where is the book? Have the child point to the book and say, 
“ There is the book.” 

Whose book is this? ‘ This book is mine.” 

Do not use many new words during a recitation as new words 
are confusing to the children’s minds, and may partly undo the 
previous work. 

Another device is to arrange the words in a column at one side 
of the blackboard and opposite them write the stories. Drill the 
children in the use of the words by pointing promiscuously to the 
words in the column, and then in the sentences where they occur ; 
also let the children make stories illustrating the words to be 
learned. When there are a number of stories written on the 
board erase one new word at a time, and ask, who can tell 
what word I have erased. 

Sometimes the singular number of a noun may be changed to 
the plural, and vice versa. The boy's hat is in the hall. The boys’ 
hats are in the hall. 

Sight reading lessons should be given every day. Frequent re- 
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views are beneficial to the children. In giving a review lesson in 
reading all the words can be written in columns on the board. 
The teacher points, and asks the children to pronounce them or 
appoints some child to be teacher and lets her point. After the 
words seem familiar, stories may be made and written which 
should also be read. 

Another interesting exercise for the children is to give them 
some familiar word upon which to build new ones by prefixing a 
new letter. Take the word “ old;” change into cold, hold, told, 
sold, fold, gold, bold, or by changing the first letter as fame, 
same, tame, game, lame, came, dame, name. 


rm 
Teaching Composition. 


By an Ex-TEACHER. 


Letters written during the first year have contained but a sin- 
gle paragraph of subject matter. Paragraphing, therefore, re- 
mains to be learned and the proper way of heading a story or a 
description. 

Pupils should rule their own marginal lines during the beginning 
of the second year’s work, and learn to dispense with them before 
the year is out. Ordinary or double-ruled writing paper may be 
distributed with rules and the following directions given : 

*Measure one inch from the left edge of your paper at top and 
bottom and place very light dots to show the distance. 

Lay your rule between the dots and the edge. Hold it so that 
you can just see the dots. Hold it firmly in place with the fingers 
of your left hand. Place pencil point at top of paper, touching 
ruler, and draw through both dots to the bottom. 

Measure half an inch to the right of the line just drawn, near 
the top of your paper. See if this is just an inch and a half from 
the left edge. Place a dot. Find the same distance at bottom. 


II. 


Place a dot. Lay ruler to left of these dots, so that the dots are 
just seen, and hold it firmly. Draw through dots from top to 
bottom. 


Once in a while, if a “show” composition is needed or you 
wish the children to see a slightly prettier page than their pencil- 
rulings, however well executed, can produce, ready margined 
paper may be used. The children, however, should rule the firs? 
marginal lines because, if these are of their own"making, they will 
see them better and more readily learn their application. 

The first exercise should be one in copying. A composition on 
The Lion, made by the class, but written by the teacher upon the 
blackboard with marginal lines to correspond with papers and 
penmanship as perfect as possible, is first discussed. 

Where is the subject to be written? Pupils place a tiny cross 
where they think they should begin it. Teacher accepts these 
positions or corrects by placing another cross. The subject is 
written. 

Where should the first paragraph begin ? If the first letter (we 
will say the word is T74e) is to touch the second marginal line, 
where is it to begin? Pupils place a tiny dot to show. Teacher 
criticises as before. 

The first line is filled. Where shall the first word upon the 
the second line be written? etc., etc., etc. 

The first paragraph is completed. Where shall the second be- 
gin? What precautions are necessary? The second line, etc. ? 

The signature may be placed as in a letter. 

The next day this same composition should be dictated. Dur- 
ing the dictation the points taught in copying should be reviewed 
by questions. 

A second dictation, without suggestion, should complete the 
preparation for indepencent placing of matter in a composition of 
a similar form. Progress, however, should be very gentle, and 
the following additional help may be needed : 

A. new observation or other lesson, yielding a new composition 
has been given; as the pupils composed, the teacher, criticised, 
assisted in recomposition, and wrote. The composition is read 
by pupils. They are told to take a last look at it and it is hidden 
from their view. They are then directed to write a composition 
on that subject, which may be that composition or another, but 
must be arranged asthat is. The result is criticised for arrange- 
ment only, the model being again exposed to view for compari- 
son. 

The elements of composition are now taught. The rest is but 
to add age, class, and date to name, or to put these items some- 
where else on the paper, and to watch over the spelling, capital- 
ization, and punctuation. 

Throughout this work the misspelled word should be avoided 
by every precaution. If pupils need to use a word whose orthog- 
raphy they have not learned let them ask how to spell it. In 
most cases the best answer is to write it on the board. 


¥ 


“The things to be chiefly sought in composition writing are 
freshness, originality, and boldness, far rather than finish, as 
should also be the rule in drawing.” 
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First Steps in Literature. 


By GEORGIA A. HODSKINS. 
JOHN BURROUGHS. 
March has come at last! What a windy, noisy month it is ! 
Are you glad to have it here again! Why ? 

Have you seen any signs of spring yet? 1 saw the pussy wil- 
lows and the alder tassels the other day and yesterday | heard the 
song sparrows and the bluebirds. They are back from their 
Southern trip. Are you as glad to see them back as I am? 

What has all this to do with our story ? Everything. I am going 

to tell you to-day something written by a new author. His name 
is John Burroughs. If you love the woods and fields, the flowers 
and birds, I am sure that you will love to read and hear what 
this man has written, for he loves them so much himself that he 
has written very charmingly about them. 
His home now is a beautiful farm on the banks of the Hud- 
son river. Here he spends most of the year, working among his 
fruit trees or in his garden, watching and tending his bees, taking 
long walks in the lovely woods about his home, or sitting in his 
study writing the delightful articles that we so much enjoy. 

Many of these articles were first printed in some magazine or 

paper and have since been collected and put in book form. 1 
hope you will read many of them for yourselves. I am sure you 
would enjoy “ Sharp Eyes” and “ Bird Nesting” now. You will 
find those in his book called ‘‘ Locusts and Wild Honey.” . 
Did you ever.think what a hard time the little birds have ? You 
have thought it would be very pleasant to have wings and fly 
about in the clear air; but I am almost sure you have never 
thought of the many trials and troubles of our little songsters. 
So to-day I am going to tell you something of what Mr. Bur- 
roughs has written about some of their troubles in an article 
called 
“ Bird Enemzes——How surely the birds know their enemies! 
See how the wrens and robins and bluebirds pursue and scold the 
cat while they take little or no notice of the dog!” I want you to 
watch next time Rover goes to sleep out on the step or pussy 
takes a nap under the tree in your yard, and see if you can notice 
any difference in the birds’ behavior. 
Have you ever seen the blue jay? He is a handsome bird, but 
his voice is far from pleasant. I am afraid the smaller birds do 
not think him very handsome, for “handsome is that handsome 
does” with birds as well as folks, and the jay is a great thief. 
He finds the nests of other birds and then steals their eggs. 

“But the birds have nearly all found out the trick of the jay, 

and when be comes sneaking through the trees in May and June 
in quest of eggs, he is quickly exposed and roundly abused. It 
is amusing to see the robins hustle him out of the tree which 
holds their nest. They cry ‘ Thief, thief!’ to the top of their 
voices as they charge upon him.” 
The owl is another enemy of the little birds. He flies up very 
quietly at night when the birds are asleep, snatches them off their 
nests or drives them away and then “ gobbles up their eggs ” and 
young ones. 













































































MR. BURROUGHS’ CHERRIES. 


I told you that Mr. Burroughs had many fine fruit trees on his 
farm. Among them were some very early cherries and of course 
all the birds found it out. Knowing that the small birds were all 
afraid of an owl he put a stuffed one in the tree and thought his 
cherries would be safe that year. As soon as the birds spied the 
owl they commenced flying about, screaming and fussing till at 
last, as he says, almost “‘ every bird in the town came to see that 
owl in the cherry tree, and every bird took a cherry, so that | lost 
more fruit than if I had left the owl indoors.” 

Other Enemies.—-The little red squirrel likes a meal of fresh 
eggs now and then, and it is very easy forso lively a fellow as he 
to climb up and rob any nest. The nests, too, are often robbed 
by snakes and of these enemies the birds seem to feel more fear 
than of all the others. 

Habits of the Young Birds.--Mr. Burroughs tells us that the 
young woodpeckers, orioles, and chimney swallows, that live in 
safe hidden nests or in deep cradles that are not easily broken 
into, make a great noise and fuss when they are frightened. 
“The young of the sparrows—warblers, fly-catchers, thrushes, 
etc., never allow a sound to escape them; and on the alarm of 
their parents being heard sit especially close and motionless 
while the young of the chimney swallows, woodpeckers, and ori- 
oles are very noisy.” 

“ Among the worst enemies of our birds are the so called ‘ col- 
lectors.’ . . . One collector tells with gusto how he worked his 
way through an orchard leaving, as he believed, not one nest be- 
hind him. He had better not be caught working his way through 
my orchard.” 

But we must not put all the blame for our song birds growing 
more and more rare each year upon the collector. Hundreds 
and thousands of the handsomest are killed every year to be used 
by the milliners. . 

‘lam told of one man who collected from the shooters in one 
district, in four months, seventy thousand bird skins.” Think of 
wearing in your hat or bonnet “ the scalps of our songsters” ! 
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Reproduction Stories. 


Amy’s big brother asked her what thunder was. 


She said, 
“It’s God rolling barrels about in heaven.” 





Curly runs to meet his little master when he thinks it is time 
for school to be over. They always come home together. 





Robert and his brother are visiting their country cousins. They 
have rides on top of the loads of hay, and a great deal more fun. 





Bang ! went the doll’s head on the floor, and it split intwo. Amy 
had dropped it. But she didn’t cry. She said: “1 am glad it 
wasn't my head.” 





Lucy thinks a baby is a great deal nicer than a doll to play with, 
because baby can move her hands and feet, and can cry or laugh, 
and a doll cannot. 





Mama was sick with a headache. So Louise and Dick whis- 
pered softly, and took care not to make a noise. After a while 
mama’s head felt better. 





Frisk often minds the baby when she is asleep. Mama just 
tells him to watch baby, and he jumps upon a chair beside the 
cradle. He would defend that baby with his life. 





Three young turtle-doves 
Never quarreled in their nest, 
For they dearly loved each other, 
. Though they loved their mother best. 


A couple of robins had built their nest in a tree that touched 
our window. A month later four little yellow beaks stuck out 
ofthenest. The young birds are growing up fast and take lessons 
in flying every day. 





Little Carrie was watching the sun set for the first time, at the 
seashore As she saw it sink down into the water, she said: 
“* Now I know where the sun goes when it leaves us. It goes to 
take a bath after the heat of the day.” 





Mama asked Frank one night to go and get her work-basket 
from upstairs. But Frank said he was afraid of the dark. So 
mama explained to him that the dark was only caused by some- 
thing coming between the sun and us. Then Frank was no 
longer afraid. 





A little girl hung up her stocking for a whole week. She 
thought that Santa Claus would fill it, even though it wasn't 
Christmas. When she put her hand in to see what it was, some- 
thing bit her, and in another moment three little baby rats rushed 
out through a hole in the stocking. 

Oscar had a little terrier for a pet. The bright eyes of the dog 
were half hidden by a fringe of hair. Oscar cut the fringe away 
so that Frisk could see better. But Frisk’s eyes were not meant 
for the glare of light that this let in uponthem. They grew weak, 
and at last poor Frisk became blind. 





James and John accidentally broke a window with their ball. 
James said, “ Let’s run away.” John said, “ 1 would not do such 
a mean thing. I broke the window, and I am going to tell the 
owner, and pay for it.” Then James felt ashamed and said, “I 
didn’t think how mean it would be to run away. I will pay half, 
for if I had caught the ball, it would not have broken the window.” 





A dog had a large piece of meat in his mouth. On his way 
home with it he had to cross a bridge over a stream. As he was 
crossing he saw his shadow in the water. He thought it was 
another dog with a piece of meat, and made up his mind to get 
that piece of meat also. He snapped at the shadow, and in doing 
so dropped his own piece of meat, and so had none left. 





Amy’s monkey is very apt to get into mischief if left to himself. 
One day after Amy had put chestnuts on the fire to roast, the 
monkey thought he would like them, but he was afraid of burn- 
ing himself. So he took pussy and used her paw to get out the 
nuts. Amy rushed in when she smelled something burning, and 
just released the cat in time to save her from being badly burned. 





On an ocean steamer a monkey was found, who was a great 
pet of the sailors. The sailors were very kind to him, and fed 
him. In return for their kindness, Ned—that was the monkey’s 
name--would hide their hats, and jump upon them unawares, so 
as to frighten them. The sailors took all these pranks very good- 
naturedly, and were very sorry when the vessel reached shore, 
and the monkey left the vessel with his owner. 
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Lessons in Vocal Culture. 
By JENNIE SKINNER BALDWIN. 


When children enter the primary school, they are not usually 
the slaves of bad respiratory habits, so do not need much indi- 
vidual treatment. The teacher can establish harmonious action 
of all the muscular forces that take part in the act of respiration, 
in the children, by means of class work. 

After this harmonious activity has been established, care should 
be exercised that it is not destroyed while tone is produced. The 
teacher must use means to prevent the improper contraction of 
the pharynx, larynx, andtongue. Another important aim in voice 
training is to produce the elements of speech without disturbing 
the conditions for good tone. 

If you can keep the children from being self-conscious, there 
will be less constraint on their part ; hence their tones will be bet- 
ter. When giving lessons in breathing, we should avozd telling 
pupils how, but surround them with the-right conditions, and let 
them breathe. Try to direct their attention to what they do 
when breathing, especially to sensations. 


LESSON, 


Children, would you like to go out into the fields with me the 
first spring day? When we go, there may be a cow in Mr. 
Smith’s meadow, near which we will pass. Let us all close our 
lips, and imitate her cry. ‘‘ 4700, moo, moo.” 

(Notice carefully to see that the diaphragm moves down and 
out in inspiration, and zz and wf in making the sound. If there 
is no constraint in the throat, under chin, tongue, and lips, there 
should be round, full tones,—not sharp, high, flat ones.) 

You may tell me where you want the cow to have her dinner. 
Take a good Jong breath after you recite each line to me. 

“Where the purple violet grows, 

Where the bubbling water flows, 

Where the grass is fresh and fine, 

Pretty cow, go there and dine. 
Moo, moo, moo,” 

Perhaps we may see Mr. Smith’s sheep, too. 
sey tous? ‘ Baa, baa.” 

Let us keep our mouths wide open, as much of the time as we 
can, while we repeat the rhyme about the black sheep. You can 
take a long breath at the end of each line. 

(Try and have the children breathe at the base of their lungs, 
but avoid a feeling of self-consciousness.) 

“ Baa, baa, black sheep, 
Have you any wooi? 
Yes, yes, Massa, 

Three bags full.” 


PRONOUNCING VOWELS, 


What will they 


What do we sing in our music lesson that sounds very much 
like the sheep’s call? Letus sing “ah” in a full, clear voice. 
Now you may sing each tone of the scale with “ah,” every 
tongue iying flat, with its point against the lower teeth. 

(Use a scale that is easy for all.) If you watch me carefully, 
you will see that I can sing a long time without taking a new 
breath, and yet I pausea little between each vowel. Breathe from 
the base of the lungs, and in one breath give “ah,” 4, é, 6, 56. 


E 


AH oOo 





This exercise can be repeated on each note of the scale, closing 
always with the first “doh.” If a pause is made after each vowel, 
they will not be run into one another, and each vowel quality will 
be brought out distinctly. The child can train his tongue to hold 
one position, and his ear to recognize the subtile glide in‘ speech, 
—as in a the initial sound of 4 glides into é. In this way they can 
be made to see that the proper pronunciation of speech consti- 
tutes so much of the beauty of language. 

An exercise for the lips and jaws. 

Pronounce the vowel é, extending the lips as much as_ possible 
sidewise, and showing the tips of the teeth. . 

Pronounce af, dropping the jaw and opening the mouth to its 
widest extent, 
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Pronounce ¢o (as in cool) contracting the lips. 

Pass the pointer around in a circle, touching at the angles, and 
have the pupils utter the vowels as you indicate them. After go- 
ing round both ways, from e, as a starting-point, have other rep- 
etitions of the following :--e-ah-00; e-co-ah; ah-e-00; ah-oo-e; 
00-ah-e ; 00-e-ah, 

PRONOUNCING CONSONANTS. 


Ccnsonants should be practiced for gymnastics of the organs 
of speech in combination with the vowels. Starting with an open 
position of the organs, the vowel ‘‘ah,” sing the scale to 5 and 
return, by putting the obstructive consonant p with each alternate 
vowel ; as :--a-pah, a-pah, etc. Ditto witha-ba; a-ma;a-ta; a- 
da ; a-na; a-ka; a-ga ; a-wga; a-fa; a-va;a-ra; a-la; a-sa; a-za; 
a-tha; a-ya ; a-sha; a-zha; a-wa ; a-wha. 

Care should be taken that the children do not waste their 
breath on the first vowel, but keep the passage open, and control 
the breath at the diaphragm. 


COMBINING VOWELS AND CONSONANTS IN WORDS, 


Have the children breathe deeply several times. Then while 
keeping their mouths wide open, they should inhale through the 
nostrils several times. 

From the position of open-mouth, they may articulate these 
syllables, taking breath between each :—pah, breathe; fah, breathe; 
kah, breathe; lah, These syllables can be sung on one note of 
the scale at a time, as far as five and return. Children should not 
forget to breathe before each note, and to utter the words rapidly. 
The syllables may be varied and sung in this order: pah, fah, lah, 
kah. Pah, kah, fah, lah. 

The mouth should always be opened wide after each word, and 
the chin dropped easily. Be sure that the children breathe through 
their nostrils with their mouths open. 

Words may be substituted in place of the syllables; as :—all, 
ball, fall, call; alarm, disarm, depart, discharge. These words 
may be followed by other words. These exercises are intended 
as gymnastics for healthy children, but if defective consonants 
are found, individual attention must be given to the pupils. The 
action of the jaw should never appear strained, but should be 
natural and rhythmical. 

Let us hope that voice culture will not be at the rear of educa- 
tional progress in the future. Those who have given much time 
and thought to the subject, have not guarded their knowledge 
gained, as a patent right, as was formerly the case, that they alone 
might reap the rewards of their knowledge. Of such, Mark An- 
tony could not say that “the good men do is generally interred 
with their bones.” 

With this knowledge at our command, it is our place to strive 
to develop the best tones in our pupils, and produce such excel- 
lence in voice culture as lies in our power. 


oo 


Outline Lesson Plans from a 
Teacher’s Day Book. 


By a PRIMARY TEACHER, 
OBSERVATION AND LANGUAGE, 
3. 


Object :—To have children describe a ruler. 

a.—Hold the ruler before the class a moment without in any 
way directing attention to its parts or characteristics ; move hand 
along its sides and stretch hands apart to indicate that the length 
is to be noticed ; silently call attention to its narrowness and the 
flatness of its sides. 

é— Ask what the rule is made of and what we use it for. Repre- 
sent the statement regarding its material on the B.B., by 1 and that 
regarding its use by 2. Call fur repetition of these two state- 
ments. Indicate its length with the hand and elicit statement. 
Indicate narrowness and flatness and elicit statements. Have 
these three statements combined and represent the sentence by 3. 

c—Practice pupils in giving complete description, with only the 
figures to suggest its parts : 

1. The rule is made of wood. 

2. We use it to rule lines and to measure with. 

3. It is long, narrow, and flat. 


II. 

Object :—To have chiidren reproduce a story told by the 
teacher. 

a and 6.—Tell the following story: One evening Wille and 
his mama took a walk in the garden, They saw a toad in the 
path. Wiilie wanted to throw a stone at it, but his mama said : 
‘No, Willie, don’t hurt the little toad. It eats the bugs from the 

lants.” 
, Ask: Who took a walk? Where did they walk? When did 
they walk there? What did they see? Where was the toad? 
What did Willie want todo? What did his mother say? 
¢.—Tell and re-tell the story. 
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Ill. 

Object.—To have children describe a mug. 

a.—The mug is placed before the class and a minute allowed 
for inspection, 

6.—What is the mug made of? (Complete sentence.) Present 
bottom of mug, running finger suggestively around it, eliciting 
“The bottom is a circle.” Write the figures 1 and 2 on B.B., and 
review the two points. Move hand round and round the mug till 
some one says, ‘It is a cylinder.” Put hand inside to elicit “It 
is a hollow cylinder,” and get the amendment “closed at one end 
by trying to thrust the hand through it. Add figure 3 and review 
the three statements. Move finger over the handle and describe 
with finger same shape on B.B., to get, *“ The handle is like a 
question mark.” Pretend to drink out of it for “‘ We use the mug 
to drink from.” Add 4 and 5 and review. 

¢.—Practice dull pupils in repeating the entire description, fol- 
lowing the numbers. Erase the numbers and have a few pupils 
describe without them. 

IV. 

Object :--To develop a story from a picture. 

Story :—Little Fred took a knife after his mother told him not 
to. Hecut his finger and cried. His sister Alice said, ‘ Don’t 
cry. I'll put a piece of court plaster on it and then you must not 
touch any more knives. 

a.—Expose picture and allow a minute for examination. 

6.—Who is this little boy? What is he doing? Why is he 
crying? How did he cut his finger? Whoiswithhim? What 
is his sister Alice saying ? 

¢.—Tell the whole story. 


Object.—To study and describe a pin. 

a.—Tell me all the different kinds of pins you know about. 

6—Here is a whole row of pins. We will talk about this one. 
What shape is the most of it? 1s it a short, thick cylinder, likea 
spool? Whatthen? Tellabout bothends. What is the point 
for? The head? What isthe pinfor? What is it made of? 

c.—Repeat description. 

1. The pin a long, thin cylinder, with a point at one end and a 
head at the other. 

2. The point is so that the pin will go into the cloth easily, 
without tearing it, and the head is to keep it from going all the 
way through. 

3. It is made of brass. 

4. We use it to fasten cloth together when we don’t want to sew 
it. 

wa, 

Object :—To have children develop a story from the picture, 
“That’s my papa,” (Babbitt’s list) in which a little girl stands on 
a chair, listening to some one talking through the telephone. 

a.—Children look at the picture a moment or two, and make up 
their minds what to tell about it. Allow a few of the backward 
children to express themselves. 

6.—Ask: Where is the little girl? What is she doing ?. Who 
is talking to her? (Give name of picture to decide this question.) 
What is he saying? Tell the story. 

This little girl is standing on a chair to listen to her papa. He 
is talking to her through the telephone. He is saying : Tell mama 
to have a good dinner, for Uncle Charley and Cousin Joe are com- 
ing home with me to-day. “The little girl is glad because she 
loves her Uncle Charley and Cousin Joe. She likes to hear her 
papa talk through the telephone. When he has finished she will 
hang up the ear-piece and put her mouth tothe mouth- piece. She 
will say : “ All right, papa! Good-by.”” 

c.—Practice in telling the story. 


VII. 


Object :—Practice in much used modes and tenses of tzke. 

Preparation :—Class have pencils in racks and slates on desks, 
ready for a writing lesson. 

a and 6.—Before we can write, what must we do? (We must 
take our pencils.) And I willdo what? (You will ¢a4e the chalk.) 
Let us do it. What did you do, John? (I ¢004 my pencil.) What 
did John do, Tom? (He Zook his pencil.) What have I done? 
(You have taken the chalk.) What have you done, Mary? (I 
have taken, etc.) What has Mary done, Katie? (She Aastaken 
her pencil.) 

¢.—Tell the following elliptical story, pausing for pupils to sup- 
ply the blanks: Felix wanted to write a letter to his grandpa.—— 
He——his pen (Pause here for foo# and repeat took kis pen) and 
tried to write ‘“‘ Dear Grandpa,” but he found he had not—— 
enough ink (¢aken). So he said “I will——some more ink” (/ae). 
Next a big blot fell out of the pen and spoiled the paper, and Felix 
said, “ There! now I have——too much ink.” (taken). He clean- 
ed his pen and——another sheet of paper (/o0%), saying, “ This 
time, I will ——just enough ink (¢a%e), and not too much.” 


¥ 


When the small boy starts early for the pantry it isn’t to avoid 
the jam.—Chicago Inter-Ocean, 
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Physics and Language for the Little 


Ones. 
By SARAH E. GRISWOLD. 


By means of experiments already performed the children have 
become familiar with some of the effects produced by heat. They 
know that it will change snow or ice to water, that it will change 
the temperature, and that it will change water to vapor. They 
have verified the facts shown in the experiment by the observa- 
tion of similar conditions and effects outside of the school-room, 

We wish to enhance the interest already aroused and direct the 
observation along lines that will lead to a broader understand- 
ing of heat as a force. Some simple experiments may lead them 
to see the effect of heat on metals, and this work will call for a 
repetition of words before used that will make drill on such words 
unnecessary. The simple apparatus necessary for this work may 
be easily prepared by the teacher. 

A support of some kind must be arranged for a wire or smalh 
rod so that one end shall be tight and the other rest against an 
index which will move over a dial. An alcohol lamp and pieces 
of brass, copper, and iron wire, or small rods of the same, com- 
plete the materials needed. The wires must be just long enough 
to rest between the points named. 

The iron rod is first placed in position and the children note 
the kind of rod used and that it ts cold. They make sure that 
one end is snug against something that will not allow it to move, 
ahd that the other end just touches a movable index. The’ posi- 
tion of the index over the dial is also carefully noted. 

The names of the materials used are written by the teacher as. 
they are given, then by the children ; and sentences given by the 
children describing the conditions observed, are written on the 
board by the teacher. 

The flame of the lamp is then brought in contact with the rod, 
which is heated and expands, moving the index. As the children 
know that the tight end of the rod cannot move, they see that the 
rod must get longer in order to move the index. In place of the 
words, “ gets longer,” the teacher uses the word ‘ expands,” 
writes it on the board, and leads the children to use it in telling 
what has happened. The children measure the space on the dial 
over which the index has moved to find how much the rod has in- 
creased in length. 

The lamp is removed, and while the rod cools, other sentences 
given by the children are written by the teacher and read by the 
class, telling what happened when the rod was heated. The po- 
sition of rod and index are again noted when the rod is cool. 

In the same way the other rods are tested, the children meas- 
uring and comparing the expansion of the different metals, each 
time recognizing the conditions and that heat causes the change. 

During these lessons the children are frequently asked to tell 
by writing a word on the blackboard the kind of rod used, what 
the rod does when heated, what makes the rod expand and other 
similar points. 

They thus become familiar with the use and form of the new 
words, and review many that have been used in previous lessons. 
Then when asked to tell on the blackboard what things they had 
in the lesson and what happened to the rod, many sentences are 
rapidly written. 

Another simple experiment is indicated by the following sen- 
tences selected from those written on the board by a class: 

“We had a piece of tin. 

There was a hole through the tin. 

We had an iron rod. 

It would just slip through the hole in the tin. 

We held the rod over the flame of the lamp. 

It got very hot. 

Then it would not go through the hole in the tin. 

The rod was too large. 

Do you know what made the rod get so large ? 

I will tell you. The heat made the iron expand. 

Heat will make an iron rod get longer, too.” 

The children are asked to tell where they have seen the differ- 
ent metals used, and if they can to tell why one is better than an- 
other in the place where it is used. In the blacksmith’s shop 
near by they have seen horseshoes and wagon-tires heated before 
being placed in position, and they are asked to tell why. The 
“Blacksmith Song” in Eleanor Smith’s book is sure to be a fa- 
vorite now for a time. ; 

Following these lessons the children will be interested in find- 
ing which of these metals is the best conductor of heat. Pairs of 
wires must be provided of the same length, as brass and iron, 
brass and copper, and copper and iron. Each pair is twisted to- 
gether for about two inches, the wires being then separated to 
make a fork. A support which will allow the ends of the fork to 
rest so that it is in a horizontal position is also necessary. A 
chalk box with the sides removed and the ends left standing 
makes a good support. The twisted ends of a pair of wires rest 
in a notch cut in one end of the box and the separate ends in sep- 
arate notches in the opposite end. At equal distances from the 
place where the wires part, a shot is fastened to each wire by 
means of some wax. 
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The lamp is now placed so that the twisted ends of the wires, 
projecting outside the box, rest in the flame. The end of the 
box being between the lamp and the fork of the wires prevents 
the heat from reaching the wax except by passing along the wires. 
The falling of the shot tells that the heat has reached that point 
and melted the wax ; and the shot falls first from the rod through 
which the heat passes most easily. By testing each pair, and 
comparing the results the children easily find the best and poor- 
est conductor of heat. 

Writing and reading are connected with this work, as indicated 
in previous lessons. The following are samples of the sentences 
written by the children after these lessons : 

We had a brass rod. We had an iron rod. 
to the rods with wax. 

We put the lamp under the ends of the rods. The shot fell 
from the brass rod first. ‘ 

Do you know what made the shot fall ? 

Written by EMMA HAJEK. 

Here is a copper rod. Here is a brass rod. We put shot on 
to the rods with wax. 

We put the lamp under the ends of the rods. 
the wax melt. 


We put shot on 


The heat made 
The shot fell from the copper rod first. 
Written by BLANCHE WAINWRIGHT, 

Questions similar to the following were written as part of a 
reading lesson, the children reading the questions and answering 
orally or by a written sentence as directed : 

“ How did we fasten the shot on to the rods? 

How far from the end did we put the shot ? 

Where did we place the lamp ? 

What made the shot fall off the rods? 
melt ? 

How did the heat get tothe wax? From which rod did the 
shot fall first ? 

Why did the shot fall from that rod first ?”’ 

The number element is more prominent in this work. The 
shot are placed an equal number of inches from the fork on each 
wire. The exact number of minutes from the application of the 
heat till the shot falls is noted in each case. The children com- 
pare and find the difference in the time required for the heat to 
pass tnrough equal lengths of different metals. A second and 
third shot are placed at equal distances cn the same wire. The 
time required for the heat to pass through the second and third 
spaces is compared with that required in the first space. 

Other equally interesting experiments along these lines are 
suggested in ‘‘ Nature Study” under Physics for November and 
December. 

More careful directions for apparatus are there given also. 

Where there is no shop and tools are lacking with which to 
make apparatus, empty chalk boxes, screw eyes, and hooks are 
valuable articles. With a good sharp knife and a strong desire 
to give such work to the children, much may be done. 


What made the wax 


NoTE.—The piece of apparatus used in showing expansion of metals is 
made as follows: A thin piece of board about a foot long and three inches 
wide serves as a foundation. At each endan upright piece about five inches 
high is fastened. 

Against one uprightand near the top is fastened a slender strip of tin 
which serves as an index. The lower end is free. Under this end is fas- 
tened a strip of cardboard or paper having a scale of measurement drawn 
upon it, The distance over which the index moves may thus be easily seen. 

Near the top of the index a screw hook is placed so that it supports the 
end of the wire that touches the index. The opposite end of the wire rests 
in a notch cut at the right height in the other upright, 

The lamp stands under the wire on the foundation. 


¥ 
Physics in the First Grade. 


By LILLIAN A. MILLER. 

Gravitation.—Standing in front of the class drop a marble, a 
block of wood, a pebble, a bit of ore, a piece of paper, a feather, 
etc. Tell the pupils to observe what each does. Lead them to 
tell you that fruit drops from the tree, the rain falls, even the fleecy 
snowflakes come slowly down. Generalize from this: Every- 
thing if unsupported falls to the ground. Tell them that the 
earth is so fond of everything that it wants to draw them to itself. 

We call this power of the earth gravitation, The term is not 
too difficult, even the “ babies”’ taking great pride in speaking and 
remembering it. Tell them that we cannot see it, or hear it, or 
feel it, but we know it is there from the way it acts. An ad- 
ditional interest in the matter will be awakened if you tell the pu- 
pils that this same force holds their own little bodies to the ground 
and keeps them from flying off into space. 

Weight.—Call several pupils around you. Ask them to place 
their hands behind them. Into the hands of each place objects 
of the same size, such as a marble and a wooden sphere, a piece 
of cork and a pebble, a clay and a wooden cube. Ask them 
which feels heavier. Tell them that those things are heaviest 
which the earth pullshardest. Establish the connection between 
weight and gravitation. 

_ Magnetism.—Piace bits of wood, chalk, paper, brass and gold 
rings, a few little nails, some pins and needles upon a pane of 
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glass. Place a horseshoe magnet among the articles. Ask the 
children to observe what happens. Great is their delight at seeing 
the nails or needles clinging to the magnet as you lift it up. Ask 
them to observe how the magnet treats the wood, brass, gold, 
etc. It does not care at all for them. It is very fond of the 
needles and nails. Generalize.—The magnet attracts iron only. 
Tell the pupils that magnetism is another one of those forces 
which we cannot see. The earth is like a great magnet which 
attracts everything in the same way that the magnet attracts 
iron. 

Electricity —Hold a glass test-tube near some bits of paper. 
Nothing happens. Now rub the test-tube upon a silk handker- 
chief or upon some little boy’s coat-sleeve and place it near the 
bits of paper. The pupils will be not a little surprised to see the 
bits of paper clinging to the test-tube in the same manner in 
which the needles clung to the magnet. Tell them that this new 
force is electricity, another one of those hidden things which we 
know about only from the way it acts. Children love those les- 
sons best which help them to understand in a measure their own 
experiences. They probably all have been told that it is electri- 
city which makes pussy’s fur stand up straight, snap, and even 
emit sparks when rubbed. Some of them may have observed 
the same thing when their own hair is being combed. Tell them 
that trese are only different ways in which electricity acts. 

The same power is used in lighting our houses and propelling 
our cars. Conclude by telling the story of Franklin and his kite. 


» 
Elementary Geography. 


By SARAH E, SCALES, 
I, FORMS OF WATER, 


We will take the common visible forms which are found in the 
daily life of the children. These are mist, fog, cloud, rain or 
snow, ice, dew, and frost. There is no fixed order, but these can 
be given as season or opportunity presents. 

Cloud.—Take a day for this lesson when white clouds are sharply 
defined against a blue sky. Question as follows : 

Look out and tell me what you see in the sky. (Clouds.) 

What do these clouds look like? (Piles or heaps of snow. 
Perhaps some may see fanciful objects, too.) 

Yes, we call them heaped-up clouds. What color are they? 
(White or snow-colored.) 





aoe 8 


Watch them. What dothey do? (Move.) Do they always 
have the same shape! (No, they are always changing.) 

2nd Cloud Lesson.—Note on a blue sky the thin fine clouds, 
which seem the farthest off. 


Look again children, at the clouds. Now do these look as the 


others did? Howdothey look? Like feathers, you say. We 
will call them feather clouds. 
Do they look as near as the dome or heaped up clouds? (No, 


farther away.) They are very high up and it is thought that they 
are crystals of snow or needles of ice, for it is very cold where 
they are. 

At another time note the sunset clouds, with their beautiful 
colors. Show how they settle down like bands of ribbon in the 
western sky, illumined by the rays of the setting sun, which when 
it disappears leaves them dark. So wecall them banded or layer 
clouds. 

3rd Cloud Lesson.—For this select a day when the entire sky 
is overcast, but no rain is falling. 

What do we call such a day as this? (A cloudy day.) Where 
is the sun? What do the clouds do to it? (Darken or keep the 
light from us and perhaps make it colder.) 

What color are the clouds to-day? (Gray.) If the clouds 
should gather more and more and grow darker, what do you 
think might happen? (Rain.) 

4th Cloud Lesson.—Take a rainy day, or a heavy shower. 

What can you say of to-day? Look at the window panes, can 
you see anything there? (Probably rain drops.) What shape 
are the rain drops? (Round or globular.) Where do they come 
from? (From the clouds.) 

If the clouds are very dark or black almost, what is the size of 
the rain drops? (Large.) How does the rain often come down 
in such a shower? (Pours.) 

Develop kinds of rainy days, when rain falls, gently, heavily or 
in showers now and then, 

Upon what does the rain fall? 
flowers and bodies of water, or rivers, lakes, or ponds ) 
use then is the rain? 

You noticed that the rain sometimes fell on one window and 


(Ground, houses, plants, and 
What 





—————— 
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again upon another, and sometimes you said it came straight 
down. Can you hold your umbrellas always one way? Why 
not? What then do you think is the reason that the rain comes 
in different directions? (Wind.) 

Catch some of the rain drops. How do they feel? (Warm or 
cold.) From which direction did they come? (Deduce that 
some storms are cold or warm, according to the direction of wind 
which brings them.) 

Fog.—Have you ever seen the air so filled that you could see 
but a little way before you? What did you call it? (Fog.) How 
do the lights look through a fog? (Dim.) 





What do the people who are on the water have todo when a 
fog comes over them? (Ring bells, blow horns, etc.) 

Do you remember those great dark clouds we saw the other 
day? These fogs are just some clouds like these close down to 
the ground. Men who have been up in balloons, say that when 
they go through a cloud it is just the same as when we go through 
a fog here. Sometimes the fog changes into fine raindrops, and 
we call it whatthen? (Mist.) Yes, if it keeps on what shall we 
soon find? (Rain.) 

Have you ever been out in a mist? How did your clothes 
feel? (Wet.) Perhaps some of the children may have seen the 
fog or mist rising over low or damp places. If so, call attention 
to such places. 

Snow.—When it is cold in winter, when clouds gather over the 
sky, what may we see when they get too heavy to stay up longer? 
(Snowflakes.) As they come down, what do they look like? 
(Feathers.) 

Yes, some little children who live far away from here, are told 
this story when it snows. Way up in the sky is an old lady, who 
every now and then has a great house cleaning. She takes all 
her feather beds out of doors and gives them a good shaking. 
So we see the feathers flying all ways. 

Still another story, is that this same old lady is picking her 


" geese, and throwing the feathers down, (Grimm’s Tales.) 


WW, 
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ber to market, sliding, sleighing, and any other uses which may 
suggest themselves to the children.) 

Jce.—Place water in dishes out in acold place till it freezes, 
Bring it in and question children. Of what is the ice made? 
Hold it up to the light? What can yousee? (Light or per- 
haps it may be transparent.) Where do you find it? (On 
rivers, and bodies of water; on streets or trees; on houses and 
other places.) 

Effect of sunlight or artificial light upon it. Sparkles, see 
colors init. Used for pleasure palaces in cold cities, preserves 
food, etc.) 

Dew.—What do you sometimes see on the grass on a sum- 
mer’s morning? (Dew.) Whatisit madeof? Drops of water. 
Yes, the moisture in the air which we do not always see, settles 
upon the cooler grass and plants at night, and so they are wet in 
the morning. (Use of dew.) 

Frost.—lf on a winter morning you see upon the boards and 
other things something white, what do you say? (Jack Frost 
has been here. Look upon your chamber window some cold 
morning, what will you find there? Yes, a very pretty picture, 
perhaps, made of ice needles. Now how came they there? 

Breathe upon the window pane. What do you find? (Moist- 
ure.) Now all the time you slept your breath has found its way 
to the cold window and there you find it all turned to ice spitlets 
in the morning. Make mea picture of your window as you re- 
member it, covered with pretty things made by the frost. 

So you see the clouds, fog, mist, frost, dew, rain, snow, and 
ice are all made of what? (Water.) 

The uses of these in our daily life should be noted and how 
dependent we are upon water for life and health. 

II, WIND. 


The word is such a factor in the make up of storms that a les- 
son here will be of benefit to the children. 

Place your hand before your mouth, What do you feel? 
(Breath.) Breathe very hard on some paper on your desk. 
What happens? (Moves or falls through the air.) What made 
it do that? (Our breath.) Take along breath. What did you 
breathe? (Air.) And when you breathed hard upon the paper 
what did you doto this air which you breathed? (Made it move 
out of our mouths.) 

Take a fan. Move it rapidly; what do you feel? Air or 
wind. Yes, then wind is what? (Air is motion.) If you should 
all take large fans and move them rapidly, what might happen ? 
(Light things blown around.) Have youever seen bits of papers, 
straws, sticks, or other things blown around out of doors? What 
caused them to move? (The air or wind.) Does it always 
move at the same rate, just so fast or slowly ? 

Now if the air is quite still what do we call the day? (A still 
day.) Yes, or ca/m day. If the air should move‘a little, causing 
light things to change their places, what might we call the air 
then? (A Breeze.) How many children had their caps or other 

things blown away coming to school. Yes, 


the chimneys and makes a great noise often- 
times. 

Now you see if this wind blows light things 
around, when it meets the moisture or raindrops 
in the air, what it will do to them, and why we 


March is a very breezy month. 
If the air moves faster and makes windows 
rattle, trees bend, what do we call it them? 
/ \ (Strong wind or, if it continues, a ga/e.) 
YN Did you ever see the wind? Feel it? Hear 
it? Yes, it roars around the houses, and down 


warm winds, they will bring warm raindrops. 
Memorize which is the wind that brings the 


find them now on this window and then on the 
other. 
If the wind that brings the raindrops is cold, 
what kind of arain shall we have? And if a 
> very cold wind meets them, how will they come 
ci down? (As hail.) And just the same with 
Ip 


oF ag 


What number do the little snowflakes like? (Six.) So they 
form themselves into the most lovely stars all having some ar- 
rangement of six. Did you ever see any of them? We will 
watch for them in the next storm or go out and get a few on our 
dark clothes in this one. (Teacher should sketch some simple 
forms on blackboard.) 

If the lesson is given on a sunny day, ask children to make a 
picture of it from the windows. Uses of snow. (Keeps roots of 
plants warm. Serves to make houses and keep people in cold 
countries warm in winter. Useful in traveling, in bringing lum- 


cold? 
(Stories of the wind, and memory gems are 
quite pretty, and help to hold the interest ) 
¥* 


One smile can glorify a day, 
One word new hope impart ; 
The least disciple need not say 
There are no alms to give away 
If love be in the heart 
— Phebe Cary. 


¥ 


“TT find I cannot read a single issue of THE JOURNAL without 
getting an uplift in my work, something that will bring me to a 
higher ideal, and impulse to better work.” 

Florence, Wis. Prin. E. D. ROUNDS. 
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The People of the Desert. 


By ELLA M. POWERS. 


Children are always interested to hear of boys and girls in 
other lands. We spent about fifteen minutes daily for two weeks 
discussing the people of the Desert. The work was presented in 
such a way as to stimulate thought. The children grew respon- 
sive and were eager to tell all they knew and to seek for more 
information. 

We had been discussing prairie lands that were fertile and pro- 
ductive, and we tried to obtain an idea of the difference between 
prairies and deserts, The children said there was “ no grass on 
the desert,”"—*.no rain on the desert sometimes for years,”—and 
“all is hot burning sand.” We obtained plenty of ideas. Then 
came the question ‘“‘ Does anything grow there?” “Oh, no!” 
reasoned the children. 

By carefully selected pictures an idea was given the children of 
the desert, and the pupils were encouraged to bring pictures and 
stories related to their work. Such questions as: Do animals 
live in this desert? Could they find anything to eat? Would 
we hear any noise on the desert ? 

People are obliged to cross the desert and often meet with 
storms. Now, what kind of storms are there, if there is no rain 
or no snow? 

The children think and some child will finally think of wind and 
sand storms. Then we compare our storms and the signs with 
these wind and sand storms of the desert. 

What happens to all this sand if the wind rushes onward so 
strong? Is there anything to break the fury of the storm? The 
children decide there are no hills, no mountains, not even houses, 
and as the storm sweeps on the ciouds of sand grow thicker and 
blacker till it is dark as night and the sun is hidden. 

What happens to the people there ? 

They hurry to get off their camel’s backs and then they throw 
themselves on the ground wrapping their heads in their cloaks. 
Why? Various are the answers and among the many is one we 
desire: If it got in their throats it would burn and suffocate 
them, If there are any little boys the sand often covers them up, 
but when the storm is over they shake themselves and it falls 
off ; but the people feel very uncomfortable for their skins are dry 
and burning. 

In what do the people live? Do the Arabs live in houses? 
The children decide that as there are no trees there can be no 
wood for houses to be built with ; the skins of animals would be 
too warm so at last they agree that there can be no houses. 
Robert rather timidly asks if they couldn’t have fem¢s. That is 
just the right idea and Robert feels delighted that his thought 
was such a timely one. We learn that these wandering tribes 
of people carry their tents with them. A few pictures are shown 
of the thin, open tents, and these were drawn on the board and the 
children copied them. 

What else do these people take with them? Their flocks and 
herds; and when they find a little fertile spot they pitch their 
tents, stay a little while, then go to another place. The Arab’s 
tent is of goats’ hair woven into a strong material and stretched 
on poles, 

How many rooms do you think they have in their tents? Some 
say: “One!” Others think they have more. We learn they 
have too rooms : one for the men and one for the women. 

What sort of furniture have they? The pupils think they have 

none but sit on the ground, so they are pleased to know that the 
camel's saddles are their chairs and the sacks of wheat are used 
by the men who sit upon them and smoke and talk. 
« Some very queer articles we find in their tents, for camel-bags, 
cooking utensils, ostrich feathers, and bags for water are scat- 
tered about everywhere. The children often play at hide and 
seek among the wheat-bags which are piled about in places 
sometimes very high. 

How dothese people dress ? Thick material orthin? ‘ Thin!” 
comes the answer. Then we discuss fur, wool, cotton, linen, and 
silk garments and we are all convinced that the coolest are of 
linen and of silk. } 

They wear a long, loose linen garment and all wear a bright 
head-dress. A pair of yellow or bright red shoes delights a little 
Arab boy who wears a bright turban on his head. The women 
wear rings in their ears and noses. 
the head-dress of Arab women and men. 

What do these people eat? Question the children; get them 
to think. Lead them to judge that these people cannot eat fatty 
food, for that would heat the body. They will be ready to tell 
you that they eat fruits and wheat. 

If a.guest should come to an Arab tent, the owner would tell 
his wife to go to the flock and choose a lamb or kid which would 
be killed and dressed. This would be boiled in camel's milk. 
The girls often bake little round cakes of flour and camel’s milk. 

What weapons have the Arabs? Each one has a lance with a 
very sharp-pointed head. If the enemy be in front or behind 
him he will hurl this weapon and kill the enemy’s horse. ; 

There is nothing an Arab cannot do with his lance. The little 
Arab boys are early taught to use a lance, and the boys try to 
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When the 


see who can hurl his lance the greatest distance. 
Arab boy is older he will carry a sword and a knife. 

What do the children play? The girls have dolls made of 
goat’s hair and they dress these in ostrich feathers and beads, and 
the doll always has a little piece of bright silk folded into a tur- 
the head. 

It is too hot for the boys to play foot-ball or indulge in running 
ames. The children dig truffles in the ground. The truf- 
e is a kind of fungus, This they eat. The Arab boys catch 

the jerboa. This is the rat of the desert and is a very dainty 
dish, and all the Arab children love jerboa. 

(As we talked the children sewed upon cardboard whatever 

could be easily represented, as tents, dates, lances, and knives. 

These objects were also cut from paper and several lances, 

swords, and knives were used for number work. Some of the 
blackboard reading for the little ones was like the following : 

Where do you live, little girl ? 

I live in the desert. 

Do you live in a house? 

No: I live in a tent. 

What do you eat, little boy ? 

I eat fruit and bread. Do you see my lance? 

wood and iron. 

What can you do, little boy? 

I can dig and I can hurl a lance. 

What can you do, little girl ? 

I can bake a cake and dress a doll and help mama.) 


r 
The Language of Number. 


By ANNA B, BADLAM. 


Although the ground to be covered in dealing with numbers 
from one to ten has become quite familiar to the teacher of the 
lowest grade during the elementary lessons, yet new possibilities 
present themselves to her mind as she dwells upon the extended 
development of the apparently still fertile soil upon which she is 
to exercise her powers. If systematic in her work she will have 
her little note-book of “‘ ways and means” at hand in which she 
jots down from time to time some new device or method she has 
found successful, whether it be original or borrowed from, or 
adapted from the work of some other teacher. 

New ways and methods, even though they lead over the old 
familiar ground, bring new life, fresh thought, and energy into the 
school-room ; while, in addition, the teacher finds fresh opportu- 
nity to strengthen the weak pupils in the ranks, and learns to 
consider her subject still more comprehensively. Looking 
through the pages of her note-book she finds the following ground 
must be covered in the simple addition of two numbers; for no 
matter how well the facts have been developed in the previous 
lessons, they must not only be grasped by the child’s comprehen- 
sion, but must be Ae/d firmly in his memory at the close of the 

ear. 
, Ground to be covered in the simple addition of two groups of 
objects. (Later, the figure work can be presented :) 


I, 1 3 5 7 9 
+1 


It is made of 


I can play ball. 


IX. 2 ° 4 
+5 

X. I 3 
+6 


II, 2 4 6 8 ° 


ie a oe oe +6 
+2 — <_< —- 
Sw a. ae 7h. 4 3 
IV, 2 8 4 6 ° +7 7 
+2 _ — 
vey, Sp Ge gecbal ions XIII. 2 ° 
V I 7 3 5 +7 
+3 -_—- — 
ae a ee aie. 3 
VI. 2 ° 6 4 +8 
+3 - 
a ee ee AY. & ° 
ss s 3 +8 
+4 - - 
= "or ‘tn - . ae 
2 ° 6 4 +9 


Vill. 1 5 3 
+5 


Ground to be covered in the simple subtraction of one group 
of objects from another. 
sented, 


Later the work in figures can be pre- 











) I 3 7 9 5 XI. 7 9 
--1 --6 
II 2 4 6 8 10 XII. 8 6 10 
—-I —o 
Ill. 3 7 9 5 XII. 9 7 
—2 —7 
IV. 2 6 4 8 10 XIV. 10 8 
——3 —7 
V. a ia XV. 9 
--3 only 
VI. 4 6 10 8 XVI. 10 8 
—$ —8 
Vil. 5 9 7 XVII. 9 
a iy 
VIII. 4 8 6 10 XVIII. 10 
nj 9 
IX. 7 9 XIX. Io 
—10 


5 
~—=§ 

X. 6 10 5 
—=—¥ 


With this ground plan in mind she rapidly maps out a variety 
of exercises that can but tend to #-x these facts in the memory, viz.: 
Distributing some noiseless material, as the paper board squares 
or six pegs for counting, she dictates to each child the group 
he is to arrange upon his desk—later each child makes his little 
statement “I have the group szx,” “I have the group five,” etc. 

The teacher then directs each child to add one more square or 
peg to his group. The statements then follow: “I have one 
more than six or seven.” “I have one more than five or szx,” 
etc. Such statements as “Six and one more make seven,” 
“Five and one more make szx,” etc., follow. Similar exercises to 
illustrate two more than a group, or the add/téon of twotoa group, 
etc., should follow until the whole subject of more than is clear 
to the mind of the average child. 

If the lesson be designed to teach /ess than or simple subtrac- 
tion, the groups are to be assigned and each child directed to 
make the group ome /ess or to take away one. Such statements as 
“‘ One Zess than six is five,” or ‘1 have the group five, it is one /ess 
than the group s?r,” or “One from six will leave five.” Similar 
exercises to impress /wo /ess, three dess, etc., should follow, till 
the thought is clear and the memory sure. It is impossible to 
estimate the benefit of such exercisés in the language of number. 
I hold in mind now an abnormal case, to be sure, but, an instance 
of what harm may be done to a dull pupil, if allowed to pass to a 
higher grade before he understands the rudimentary steps of the 
work in number ; apparently clear-headed in his other studies, 
the mind of this boy appears almost a blank when the ordinary 
questions, that should be perfectly intelligible to a lowest pupil, 
are asked him. Yet he has been advanced from grade to grade, 
and made to struggle within the meshes of the arithmetical net, 

in which he has become entangled. That he has some abil- 
“ ity to grasp number he proves from time to time as some new 
step is developed, but the all necessary link of thought connect- 
ing the work of the lowest class with the upper class seems utterly 
lacking, and one is forced to believe that that link was never 
formed. The thought, then, of more and /ess must be clear in the 
mind of the child, and various exercises can be used to test the 
comprehension and ability of the child. 

Work with the ball frame.—Call upon a child to move a row of 
six balls ; upon another child to make a row egua/to it ; upon an- 
other to make a row one /ess than the standard row; upon an- 
other to make a row one more, etc. 
the children to illustrate upon the ball frame, viz., ‘Sam had four 
cents ; who will show the group to represent his money?” “His 
brother Tom had an egua/ amount of money ; who will represent 
Tom’s money?” “His sister May had one /ess cent than 
Sam had ; who will represent her money?” ‘His brother Jack 
had one more cent than Sam; who will represent Jack’s money?” 

Develop under this head questions involving the ages of differ- 
ent children, viz.: ‘‘ Henry is eight years old ; who will represent 
his age upon the ball frame?”’ “His twin sister is just his age ; 
who will represent her age upon the ball frame?” ‘His brother 
William is two years older; who will represent his age upon the 
frame?” “ His brother Frank is two years younger; who will 
represent his age upon the frame ?” 

With the checked paper used for mounting the parquetry work 
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in the kindergarten very good and practical work can be done 
with lowest grade pupils of the primary preparatory to meas- 
uring groups in elementary division, viz.; Each pupil should be 
provided with a strip ten inches long and a pair of blunt scis- 
sors; at the direction of the teacher he makes his strip succes- 
sively one inch /ess in length, until he has but a one-inch strip 
left. Putting them together in a line he realizes that he has ten 
one-inch strips now instead of his strip of ten; or, placing them 
in a pile, he gets a crude but fixed thought that ten 1’s make 
ten, or, that a ten is the same as ten 1’s; with his little row 
of inch strips he now proceeds to lay out groups of 2's of 
which he finds five; or at the direction of the teacher he be- 
gins to lay two piles till he has built ‘we similar piles (two 
5's). 

Again he is toid to lay his inch strips three in a group when 
he finds he has three 3's with a strip left over; again, he is 
directed to build three Zz/es and proceeds to lay in turn a strip 
upon the piles he is to build; here he finds he has ¢Aree in 
each pile with a strip remaining; he then arranges his strips in 
groups of 4's, when he finds he has but two with two strips 
remaining. Gradually this work can be extended until his mind 
receives a comparatively definite idea of measuring one group 
with another while he does not go outside of the little prov- 
ince of one fo fen. 

A collection of old postage stamps may be used successfully 
in connection with toy money and many a little problem inter- 
esting to the children can be worked out as they buy at an imag- 
inary post-office two 2-cent stamps, or a 2-cent and a 3-cent 
stamp, etc. In connection with the toy money little lessons upon 
the value of money can be given, and many a thought of thrift 
and economy inculcated in the minds of children who thought- 
lessly spend a cent at atime till ultimately anickel or dime has 
been expended for candy, peanuts, or gum, which might have 
been more wisely, more judiciously, spent for some more lasting 
or useful article. 


to 
Addition and Subtraction with Splints. 


By EDITH M. ARNOLD. 


The materials necessary are a box of wooden toothpicks, and 
a box of small elastic bands. 

Make about half the toothpicks into bundles of ten each, con- 
fining them with the rubber bands. Teach numbers above ten 
in connection with the bundles of tens. If this is done, the 
children will never have any difficulty in understanding that the 
left hand figure of a number stands for the number of tens it con- 
tains, and that the right hand figure stands for the number of 
single ones. 

Before beginning regular work in addition, give a short drill in 
“taking numbers.” For example: Take 47 splints in the quick- 
est way. Write on the blackboard how many you have. Take 
13. Take 50, Take 21. Vary the drill by writing the numbers 
upon the blackboard instead of dictating them. 

As soon as the children are able to take the sticks quickly and 
to place them upon the table neatly, and in their proper order, 


give them an example like the following :—Take 27 splints, take 
33, take 36. When the splints have been placed they present 
' , this appearance: : 

o th I} Lil! How many ones have you in all? Six- 

" teen. How many tens can you make with 

sixteen ones? One. You may each make 

~ ¢ \\| a ten and fasten it with a rubber band. 

Where will you put this ten which you 

have made? With the other tens, How 

WHIT many ones have you left? Six. How 

tt “ many tens have you? Nine. How many 
splints have you in all? Ninety-six. 

After several days thorough drill in this purely objective work, 
do the example on the blackboard while the children are working 
it out with the splints. Nothing need be said to them. They 
will not watch you closely, but will follow you sufficiently to 
understand what you are doing; and when, a day or two later, 
you request them to do an example with you on the blackboard 
without having recourse to the sticks, they will have little or no 
difficulty in doing so. Then allow the children to pass to the 
blackboard, and dictate examples to them. Place the box of 
splints upon the table, so that the children can turn to it if neces- 
sary. 

it will not be necessary to do much objective work in teaching 
addition of hundreds, tens, and ones. The children will readily 
understand that if they have more than nine tens they must 
“ make a hundred” and place it with the other hundreds. 

As soon as the children are able to add without using the 
splints, give them a great many examples to be performed at 
their seats. Use problems freely, from the very beginning of the 
work, They prevent its becoming monotonous. 

Subtraction is more difficult for the children to understand 
than addition is, and great care should be taken to make each 
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step perfectly clear before taking the next one. In order to ac- 
custom the children to “taking away” the splints, give them a 
few minutes brisk drill like this :— 

Take 45 splints. Take away 23. How many left? 

Then suddenly, without any warning, give one like this :— 

Take 42 splints. Take away 27. 

The children will look at you blankly, and say,—‘ But we 
can’t take 7 ones from 2 ones.” Do not tell them that a suffi- 
cient number of ones from which to take 7 may be obtained by 
“breaking” one of their tens. They will soon discover this for 
themselves, will regard the discovery as /hezr own, and will never 
forget it. Give considerable purely objective drill before com- 
bining it with blackboard work; and be sure that the children 
understand this step thoroughly before taking up subtraction of 
hundreds, tens, and ones. Use the splints for this. Make bundles 
of hundreds by confining ten tens with the rubber bands. A good 
deal of objective work, combined with blackboard drill, will be 
necessary, Allow the children, in their work, to write out all the 
processes, thus :— 








11 
2d II 
$2 1 
: & gs 

: eS 


They will, after a little, drop this of their own accord. 

1 have never found it necessary to use the splints in the sub- 
traction of thousands,.but considerable blackboard drill is need- 
ful on the following “ cases :”"— 

9213 8301 4002 
--1754 1756 —1965 


5000 
—1664 


5000 
—1605 














I have used this method of teaching addition and subtraction 
for several years with good success. The children enjoy working 
with the splints, and, when all the steps are thoroughly under- 
stood, never make mistakes in the frocess, though they may 
occasionally in the number work. Try it, and by-and-by you 
will not have to cry despairingly, ‘‘ How can I teach long division 
when the children can’t sud/ract /”’ 


rn 
The Digits : 


WAYS OF TEACHING THEM. 


Why should not the child learn asthe race learned ? The pro- 
cess may be shorter, with inherited experience and the teacher in 
its favor. 

When early man wanted to represent 
the number ome, he made one mark, thus: §. represent /wo, he 

made two Three was re- and four by a square. 
marks, thus : presented by Another mark was add- 
ed for five (see cut), and still another for szx. Seven extended the 
same figure downward. Zzgh¢ admonished the inventor that a 
change of arrangement might be a good thing, and the eight marks 
were placed as the cut shows. The same, with an added line was 
used for #ze, and the sign of ¢ew took one more on the opposite 
side. This exhausted the number that could be counted on the 
fingers of both hands, and completed the foundation of the dec- 
imal system. 

Rapid writing modified these forms. 
tions will explain their history at a glance: 


ILzOOHAQ8 38 


1220469890 
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The history of the five indicates that those who used the ori- 
ginal sign fell into the habit of making its parts in the following 
order: Slant, to right, down, to left, up. If these primitive 
forms are taught the child, he should be accustomed to that 
order which as the cut shows, will, in rapid and afterward ele- 
gant writing lead him through the same gradations that history 
has followed in developing our digit figures. 

It would be an interesting experiment to try the effect of teach- 
ing figure writing in this way to little children. The history of 
of as told in the diagram would be of interest also to older 
pupils. 


When he wanted to 


The following grada- 


The cut is from an article by Dr. L. R. Klemm in the Journal of Educa- 
tion, 
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Mental Arithmetic for Second Year. 


Annie is eight and a half years old, and her brother James is 





twelve. How much older is James than Annie? 

One day, James went fishing, and he took Annie with him. 
The brook was 40 yards from the house. How many feet was 
that : 

Aunie took with her, her doll, which was a very nice one. 
mamma had paid $1.50 for it. She also took a piece of silk to 
make the dolladress. Thesilk was worth 40 cents. How much 
were doll and siik worth ? 

Annie was seated on the grass and at work with her needle in 
just three minutes after they reached the brook. But it took 
James one-fourth of an hour to bait his hook and get all ready to 
fish, because something was the matter with the line. How 
much longer was James ir. making his preparations than Annie ? 

“Now,” said James, “we must not talk,” How many words 
did James speak ? 

Pretty soon James caught a fish weighing 1} pounds. 
much could he sell it for at 8 cents a pound ? 

The fish had five fins, a tail, and twoeyes. How many scales 
had it? (Children should learn to know when the data for a 
solution are incomplete, or totally lacking.) 

“ It willtake ten minutes to clean the fish,” said Annie, “ and 
twenty minutes to fry him. Mama likes to have supper at six 
o'check. When must we go home, James?” What was James’ 
reply ? 

James looked at his watch and told Annie that it was just five 
o’clock, Allowing two minutes for the walk home, how much 
longer had they to stay? 

The skirt of Annie’s doll’s dress was half a yard around. She 
had hemmed all but two inches of it when it was time to go 
home. How many inches had she hemmed ? 

Annie did not work steadily. She stopped nine minutes to 
watch a bee, and five and a half minutes to tease a beetle with a 
stick. How long was she idle? 

Annie and James started home at 5.28. They had been out 
just anhour. At what time did they set out ? 


HINTS FOR THIRD YEAR, 

What is the date ? . 

I have a little namesake who was born this day, 1885. How 
old is she to-day ? 

When was she five years old ? 

How old will she be on this day, 1894 ? 

When she was a baby, I sent her a cloak of pale blue basket 
cloth, worth $5.50, and a little hood of pale blue plush, worth 
$1.75. How much did both cost? 

She lives in Chicago, a city that is abovt 1,000 miles from here. 
Buffalo is about half as far. How far away is Buffalo? 

Her father was in Buffalo at the time, where he stopped on his 
way to New York, to transact some business with the captain of 
one of the big boats that bring corn, and wheat, and cattle, and 
dressed beef from Chicago to Buffalo. How many lakes do 
those boats sail on? (Show map.) 

The boat that Captain Jones had in charge had neither sails 
nor paddle-wheels. How do you think it went? That is some- 
thing for you to find out and tell me some day when we are talk- 
ing about boats. 

Nellie’s father paid $14 fare from Chicago to Buffalo, and $17 
from Buffalo to New York. His berth in the sleeping-car for 
two nights cost him $5. How much did the whole journey 
cost ? 

I will tell you his name before we go any further. It was Mr. 
Thompson. He spelt it T-h-o m-p-s-o-n. How many letters ? 

He came to New York to buy machinery for his gold mine in 
the Rocky mountains. Among other things, he bought a very 
fine pair of scales for $125. They were so delicate that a glass 
case was necessary, to protect them from the dust. He paid 
$4.90 for the case. How much did he pay for both ? 

The express company charged him $6.10 for taking the scales 
and case to the mine. Add that to the cost. 

The reason the scales were made so delicately was because 
they were to weigh the gold in. What kind of weights were 
used ? 

A mine is acave in the ground made by taking out coal, or 
some kind of ore. There is a coal mine in Pennsylvania where 
they take out ten tons a day. How much coal will they mine 
there this month ? a 

Not 300 tons, because they do not work on Sunday. Four 
Sundays this month. How many work-days? And how many 
tons ? 

Digging in mines is dangerous work. Many miners are killed 
by the caving in of walls which they do not support strongly 


Her 


How 


enough, by the explosion of gas, and by other accidents. They 
ought to be well paid for risking their lives. Suppose a miner 
were to get $50 a week, and it cost him $10 a week tolive. How 


much could he save in ten weeks ? 
How long would it take him to save $4,000? But instead 

of this, these men are very poorly paid. Some of them receive 

only 75 cents a day. How much is that a week ? . 
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Ores are different kinds of rock, containing gold, silver, iron, 
copper, lead, etc. How many things have I mentioned that come 
from mines? There are still other useful things that we dig out 
of the earth, but we will go back to my namesake. Nellie has a 
—- three and a half years older than herself. How old is 

e! 

Mr. Thompson’s mine is worth $40,000. He says half of it 
belongs to Nellie, and half to little Eddie. How much is that to 
each? Some mines are much more valuable. Suppose Mr. 
Thompson had two mines ; one, worth $3,000,000 for Eddie, and 
one worth $5,000,000 for Nellie—-how much could he sell them 
both for ? 

Yes, if he sold without loss. 
value ? 

Out of one hundred pounds of rock from his mine Mr. 
Thompson gets one ounce of gold. How much ore is required 
to yield him a pound of gold? (Not avoirdupois weight.) 

What would Mr. Thompson's mine be worth if it were three 
times as valuable? How much would that be for each of the 
children. ? 

Eddie can run errands for his mama. One day she sent him 
for one and a half pounds of cheese at 11 cents a pound. What 
did that come to? Yes, the grocer made Eddie pay the extra 
half-cent. Eddie had a half dollar, with which to purchase the 
cheese. How much change did he receive? 

On the way, poor little Eddie fell and left a piece of his 
cheese in the mud. The piece weighed one-third of a pound. 
How much cheese did he take home to his mother ? 

What was the piece worth that he lost? He also lost one- 
third of his change. How much had he left ? 

His mother did not scold him a bit, but washed the mud off 
his hands and kissed him, and sent him back to try to find some 
of the lost change. 

He found six cents. What part of the amount lost was that? 

Eddie is saving at the rate of three cents a week to buy Nellie 
a twenty: five cent picture-book. How long will it take him ? 

He had saved twenty-one cents at the time of the accident. 
How long had he been saving ? 

His mama said that he must pay for the lost cheese, and took 
the money out of his bank. How much did that leave him? 
Yes, she made him pay the extra third, just as the grocer had 
done? But she said that if it had been two-thirds she would not 
have made him pay it. 

How much longer did Eddie have to save for the book ? 

—E. E. K., in Common School Education. 
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Primary Drawing. 
By D. R. AUGSBURG. 
A little child sees, remembers, imagines, and zmitates in the 


superlative degree. Who has not seen a little girl with a shape- 
less bundle of rags going through the movements of a mother 


But if he lost one-fourth of their 
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with a living baby? Or the little boy astride a broom- 
stick, enjoying a ride on a real horse? Or both together, with 
sand and bits of tin and crockery on an old board, fancying 
themselves in the wholesale grocery business. This only shows 
how strongly these powers predominate in the child. He sees, 
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remembers, imagines, and then he imitates what he sees, remem- 
bers and imagines, These then are the faculties to which we 
must appeal to make drawing interesting to our little ones. 
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Here is a drawing lesson that appeals to all of these faculties, 

(1) Hold the bottom face of a common crayon box toward the 
class. Ask each pupil to find, in the room, a form similar to it. 

(2) Holding the same face toward the class ask them to draw 
it on their slates or tablets. 

(3) Step to the blackboard and draw the form, A, B,C, D. Fig. 
1, the same as the bottom face of the box. 

(4) Draw attention to the fact that it is the same shape as a 
window. Draw a window wide open. 

(5) Ask what is aroundthe window? Casing. Draw from the 
pupils the name of each part of the window before you draw it. 

(6) Let each pupil name some object that they could see 
through the open window. By skilful questions you can lead 
them to suggest whatever you have prepared for a lesson. 

(7) Let the pupils draw with you. 

(8) Use the drawing for a language lesson. 

Fig. 2, is a similar lesson, only instead of looking ow? of the 
window, an inside view is given. 


r 
Busy Work. 


By MACLEOD, N. Y. 
ORNAMENTAL PAPER DESIGNS. 


Let each pupil be furnished with scissors, a ruler, rubber, pen- 
cil, and several squares of colored paper. The scissors should be 
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four or five inches long, and for the safety of the little hands that 
use them, should have rounded, blunt points. Four-inch squares 
of colored paper are now turnished, with other manual training 
supplies. Bright, pretty colors should be chosen. _ 

The designs illustrated in this article are all obtained by fold- 
ing and cutting a square. The folding is a very important part 
of the work. It must be neatly and accurately done or the whole 
effect will be spoiled. Always lay the paper on a table or solid 
surface to fold. Do not hold it in the air. Fold from you and 


place the edges exactly in position,then press the fold smoothly with 
the thumb or forefinger. Draw the lines on the folded paper which 
are to serve as guides for the cutting and then cut through them 
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with deep, firm incisions. The tendency with children isto cut into thirds. The line meets this side at the first point from the 
with a short, jerky motion, and a ragged, uneven edge isthe lowerend. (See Fig. 8.) If the four triangles are reversed in 
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Cardboard or stiff drawing paper forms the best background 
for paper designs. At first this should be white, but after prac- 
tice has made more perfect, delicate tints may be used for the 
background with good effect. 

Even more care is required in 
pasting the designs than in cutting 
them. A very small amount of paste 
is all that is necessary for a large de- 
sign. Home-made paste of flour and 
water is more satisfactory than the 
glue and mucilage sold for this pur- 
pose. The tip of the finger is the 
best brush. Apply the paste spar- 
ingly to the under side of the cut 
paper, carefully place the paper in 
the proper position on the back- 
ground, and press it with a clean, 
white rag. 

Simple Designs.—For the first simple designs the foldings are 
the same. The method is shown in Fig. 1, the folds being repre- 
sented by dotted lines. Fold on the digmeters and a small square 
will be the result. Then fold on the diagonal of this square in 
such a manner as to bring the folded sides together. (See the 
line AB.) 
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position and placed so that the long 
sides face the central figure, another 
pretty design is formed. 

Cut two squares in this manner, 
discard the triangles and place one 
of the center pieces above the other 
in such a position, that the eight 
points are all visible. The star- 
shaped design shown in Fig. 9 is 
then formed. If the two central 
pieces are of contrasting tints and: 
the background is white, a very 
pretty effect is produced. 
































Fig-4 


Maltese Cross—To form the Maltese cross shown in Fig. 2, 
fold a square as just described and cut through the dotted line as 
illustrated in Fig. 3. Paste the cross on a white background, 
and if desired, arrange the four small pieces of the square, that 
are left after cutting the cross, in the manner indicated in Fig. 2, 
thus forming a graceful design. 

Another arrangement of these 
pieces is represented in Fig. 4. The 
plan for cutting a Greek cross from 
a folded square is given in the next 
illustration (Fig. 5.) The small 
squares left after cutting the cross 
may be arranged so as to form a 
design similar to the preceding ones 
or they may be omitted, and the cross 
may be pasted upon a square of 
white or colored paper. (See Fig. 6.) 
F g.5. An effective design is illustrated in 

Fig. 7, the result of very simple cut- 
ting. The cutting line is drawn from the end of the diagonal 
side of the folded paper to the straight tolded side which is divided 
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Crocus, Crocus, how do you do? 
Many a day I have waited for you, 
Now you are here the rest are coming, 
Roses and bvds, and bees a-humming. 
——Mrs. M. F. Butts. 
¥ 


Programs for Arbor-Day. 


(In giving these outlines for the different grades, the little work on ‘‘ How 
to Celebrate Arbor Day in the Schools,” published by E, L. Kellogg & Co., 
has been used as a basis for material. Numbers marked with a star will be 
found in that book.) 


PRIMARY. 

*1. O Happy Day. 

2. Short talk by an invited guest. 

*3. Recitation, ‘‘ The Secret.” 

4. Music. 

*5. Exercise for ten or more girls, ‘“ The Daisy Nurses.” 

*6, Recitation for a boy, ‘‘ How to Make a Whistle.” 

*7. Special exercise for nine pupils, “ Little Runaways.” 

*8. Song, ‘“‘ Merry Spring.” 

*9. Recitation for a girl, “* A Seed.” 

*1o, Recitation, ‘‘ The Rain.” 
INTERMEDIATE. 

1. Opening Song or Music. 

*2. Talk by the teacher, “ How Arbor day Started.” 

3. Composition on Trees. 

*4. Fancy Drill, ‘* The Pink Rose.” 

*5. Special exercise for nine girls, ‘‘ The Arbor- Day Queen.” 

*6. Song, ‘““ We Have Come.” 

*7,. Recitation, “Grow and Keep on Growing.” 

*8. Exercise for nine boys, ‘“‘ The Plea of the Trees.”’ 

*9. Recitation, “The Vernal Shower.” 

*1o, Exercise for fifteen pupils, ‘‘ The Poetry of Spring.” 

11, Music. 

GRAMMAR. 

1, Opening Song. 

2. Composition on ‘‘ Arbor Day in Our State.” 

*3. Recitation, ‘‘ What Do we Plant?” 

*4. Quotations. 

*5. Song, “ Plant the Trees.” 

*6. Special exercise, ‘‘ The Coming of Spring.” 

*7. Recitation, “The Fringed Gentian.” 

8. Talk by the teacher or superintendent. 

*9. Exercise, “‘ Through the Year with the Trees,” 

10, Song and march to the tree-planting. 

The aim of the teacher in preparing a program for a celebra- 
tion of Arbor-day is to incorporate the feeling of the occasion in 
every selection. Music is, perhaps, the best for the opening and 
closing numbers. A march or some general exercise in the mid- 
dle of the program is a good thing. Recitations that include 
quite a number of pupils are excellent. Without extending a 
program too long, it is well to bring forward as many pupils as 
possible. Consider the individual ability of the performers, and 
the result will be satisfactory. 


¥ 
Planting Trees 


FREDDY, 


If we are all to choose and say 

What trees we'd like to plant to-day, 
Seems to me none can be 
Half so good as a Christmas tree! 

For surely even a baby knows 

That’s where the nicest candy grows. 
Candy on a Christmas tree ! 
That’s what pleases me ! 

CHARLEY. 


Planted out 'twould never bear— 

But atter all why should we care ? 
The richest thing is what we bring 
From sugar-maples in the spring. 

So now I'll set a maple here, 

For feast and frolic every year. 

Sugar from a maple tree! 
That’s what pleases me! 
WILLIE, 
Sweets are good most any day, 
But as for trees, I’m bound to say, 
A shagbark tall is best of all 
When once the nuts begin to fall. 
And so a hickory tree I'll set 
And piles of fun and nuts I'll get. 
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Nuts from a hickory tree ! 
That’s what pleases me! 
JOHNNY. 

I shall plant an apple tree, 
That’s the best of all for me; 

And each kind to suit my mind 

On this one with grafts 1’ll biad, 
Ripe or green. the whole year through, 
Pie or dumpling, bake or stew, 

Every way | like ’em best, 

And I'll treat the rest. 

— Youth's Companion, 
»* 


An Arbor Day Recitation. 
(For Six Children.) 
By &£,. R. MOREY. 
All Sing —TUNE: “ Lightly Row.’ 
Sun so bright! Sun so bright, 
Sending down your rays of light ; 
Over all, over all, 
See the bright beams fall. 
Where the pretty flowers rest, 
Deep within the brown earth’s breast, 
Sunbeams peep, sunbeams peep, 
Waking them from sleep. 
Golden rays! Golden rays! 
Emblems of the length’ning days, 
Now you bring, now you bring, 
Promises of spring. 
At the touch the flowers wake, 
Birds their joyous music make, 
All is fair, all is fair, 
Spring is in the air. 
Mother.—Little ones, little ones whither away ? 
Children.— We're going together to keep Arbor day. 
Moiher.— How will you keep it, little folks, please ? 
Children.—We mean to keep it by planting trees. 
Mother.—That work is too hard, little children, for you. 
Leave it for older people to do. 
Children.—Nay, we are ready to do our part, 
Here are seeds with a tree in ev’ry heart. 
We will drop these seeds within the mold, 
And the earthy coverlet o’er them fold. 


Then we'll trust to the promises made so sure, 
That seed-time and harvest shall e’er endure. 
And the Father in Heaven, shall make, in all, 
The sunbeams shine, and the raindrops fall. 
They'll tap at the doors of the seeds we know, 
Till each tree awakes and begins to grow. 

O, softly shall blow the warm South breeze, 
And larger and larger shall grow the trees, 


Till the ripened fruits unto us they bring, 
And high in their branches the little birds sing. 
Then all content we'll rest by the way, 
And dream of this glorious Arbor day. 
Mother.—What do you mean by this Arbor day, 
And when do you keep it, tell me I pray. 
Children.—\t comes each year with the warm South breeze, 
’Tis a holiday, when we all plant trees 
Listen now if you'd have us tell, 
Of the trees each one of us.love so well. 
First Pupil._—tn her gown of gray, 
All fringed with shining gold, 
Dainty Pussy Willow 
Comes tripping o’er the wold. 
I will choose you, Pussy, 
Only come this way, 
Come here and be planted, 
Upon our Arbor day. 
Second Pupil.—\ will plant an oak tree, 
That's the one for me, 
Here's the acorn seed 
I’ve brought for you to see. 
Third Pupil.—Here’s a flaming maple, 
With crimson tassels gay 
Come, pretty maple, you shall be 
My tree for Arbor day. 
Fourth Pupil.—Stately, tall, and somber, 
Comes the sighing pine, 
"Mong the trees for Arbor day 
She shall e’er be mine. 
Fifth Pupil.—Orioles are swinging 
In the elms so gay, 
Graceful elm I’ll make you 
My tree, this Arbor day. 
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Together —Thus we little children, 
Our trees together bring, 
But before we plant them 
A little song we'll sing. 


TUNE: “ Prairie Flower.” 


All the breezes whisper 
It is time to go, 
Winter, with your frost-flakes, 
Ice, and snow ; 
Spring-time now is coming 
Coming down this way— 
Plant your trees on Arbor day. 


Yes we will plant them 
Within the mold, 
Let ev’ry green leaf 
Then unfold. 
Let the golden sunshine 
And the falling rain 
Start ev'ry tree 
Into life again. 


» 
A Spring Festival. 


By HELENA TUSKA. 


What seems more fitting than when nature is awakening and all the world 
is celebrating the glorious Easter-tide, the birth to new life, that we should 
wish to bring the children in harmony with its spirit and impress the same 
idea upon the hearts and heads of the little ones by a festival in honor of the 
approach of spring. 

It is well known that the feasts of the pagan nations, as well as those of 
the primitive tribes, were instituted in honor of the personifiea forces of na- 
ture. The later religions in inaugurating their holidays adapted these early 
observances of nature-worship to the purposes of their traditions and creeds, 
Applying the method of historic criticism, Froebel discovered that the child, 
in its development, passes through phases, analogous tothe stages incident 
to the civilization of the human race, 

We find that among the Scandinavians and the North Germans, Frau 
Holda, a gentle and beautiful woman, was welcomed with triumphal 
processions as the Goddess of Spring. These thoughts suggest the intro- 
duction of festivals into our kindergarten, appropriate to each of the sea- 
sons ; so that the children may be brought into closer touch with nature and 
find interest in her wonders. I shall accordingly give a description of a 
suitable spring festival and shall append appropriate verses in the arrange- 
ment of which I have drawn on such various sources as Wagner’s Tann- 
haeuser and Mr. Dorr in the St. Nicholas Magazine. 

The room has been decorated with ferns and plants so as to resemble a 
wood ; one corner of the room has been filled with ferns and trees, one be- 
hind the other arranged from the smallest in front to the largest in the back, 
so as to representa hill-side. Hidden among these trees stands a little girl, 
representing Dame Holda, the Goddess of Spring—Her white dress is 
trimmed with ferns, on her head she wears a wreath of flowers, and she 
carries in the one hand a magic wand and in the other a silver horn. A 
number of children are seated among the plants and are quite hidden by 
them, They wear hoods and capes of tissue paper, corresponding to the 
flower each represents—white, for the lily of the valley ; purple, for the violet; 
pink, for the primrose ; yellow, for the buttercup and dandelion. 

To the remaining children, the teacher, after the opening exercises, tells 
the wonderful story of Dame Holda ; of her appearance at this time of the 
year, of her breath, fragrant as the summer breeze ; how she awakens the 
sleeping flowers and calls to the birds to return to the north, The kinder- 
gartner dwells minutely on all the signs of approaching spring ; the swelling 
and opening of the leaf-buds in plants, the appearance of the spring flowers, 
the return of the birds and their preparation for nest-building, etc. 

Following this the children sing some of the familiar spring songs : 

‘“* Good-bye to Old Winter” and ‘‘The Spring Flowers,” from Eudora 
Hailmann’s ‘‘ Songsand Games for the Kindergarten ;” ‘* The Spring ” and 
‘* Little Brown Thrush” from ‘‘ Merry Games and Songs,” by Clara Beeson 
Hubbard. 

When the children are again seated the teacher reads : 


There’s a wonderful lady who dwells 
In the depths of the shady dells, 
A wonderful lady to laugh and sing, 
A magical lady, whose voice can bring 
The dear birds back when her clear notes ring, 
And she is Holda, the Goddess of Spring. 
One day in the heart of the wood 
At the foot of an oak I stood ; 
There wasn’t a bird in the forest drear, 
Not even a feather from far or near 
And the babbling brook so cold and clear 
Was the only songster I could hear. 
I sighed to myself, Alack ! 
I wish that the birds were back; 
And when | had spoken the last low word 
A voice as sweet as a flute I heard, 
Whose carol the pulse of the wood had stirred ; 
Then quickly I turned around 
And followed the musical sound ; 
I followed it faster and faster still, 
I crossed a river, | leaped a rill, 
Nor stopped a second to rest, until 
I came to a tree at the foot of the hill. 
’T was an hour before the approach of night 
When I beheld a beautiful sight— 
Dame Holda stepped from the mountain’s heart, 
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(At these words Dame Holda steps from among the trees and 
greens, with her horn in one hand anda magic wand in the 
other.) 

To roam o’er woods and meadow ; 

Sweet sounds around us seemed to start, 

I longed to follow her shadow ; 

A lady stood on the hill-top grand, 

A trumpet she held in one fair hand, 

And in the other a magical wand 

And she called to the birds in the southern land : 

(The following verses may be sung to the tune of “ Spring 

Flowers, in Mrs. Hatlmann's Song Book.” 
“Blue bird, blue bird come back to me, 
The buds and blossoms wait for thee, 
Come, oh, come. 
I now have wakened brooks and rills, 
The flowers are stirring on the hills.” 

(While Dame Holda is singing the last line the hidden chil- 
dren slowly rise. When she has concluded each child in turn 
sings one of the verses (corresponding to the color he is wear- 
ing) to the same tune). 

THE VIOLET. (Dressed in purple cape and bonnet.) 
I am a little violet, 
Among the woods I love to dwell, 
I’m smiling to the sunshine, 
And nodding in my ferny dell.” 
THE PRIMROSE, (Dressed in pink cape and bonnet.) 
“I am the little primrose, 
With petals of the loveliest pink ; 
My perfume sweet doth scent the atr, 
My face is always bright and fair.” 
THE LILY OF THE VALLEY. (Dressed in white cape and bonnet.) 
“IT am the lily of the valley, 
Like the snow so pure and white, 
I love among the vales to dwell, 
And look much like a tiny bell.” 
THE DANDELION. (Dressedin yellow cape and bonnet.) 
“T am a jolly little fellow 
Who dresses in the brightest yellow, 
And in the spring-time I am seen 
A tripping o'er the meadows green.” 
THE BUTTERCUP. (Dressedin yellow cape and bonnet.) 
‘My stem 1s green and very tall, 
At night I am a little ball, 
But in the morning when I wake, . 
A lovely golden cup I make.” 
Dame Holda sings again to the same tune. 
“Oh, fly away from the South land now, 
Come birds and perch on the maple bough, 
Over the rill, 
Across the plain, 
Above the mountain, 
Fly back again. 
The woods are waiting, 
They sigh for thee, 
Dear birds, dear birds 
Return to me.” 
Teacher reads: 
When darkening shadows fell around, 
I departed, not hearing a sound, 
But in the morning all silently 
Back I came to the self-same tree, 
And the blue-birds fluttering blithe and free 
Chirped loud and gay, ““ We come to thee,” 
And behold, surrounded by flowers and birds 
Stood Dame Holda, the Goddess of Spring, 
And birds and sunshine, and smiles, and flowers 
She had brought with her into this world of ours. 


All things seemed touched by a magic spell 
Every valley and woodsy dell, 

And all the birds began to look 

For a shady bough or a pleasant nook 
Wherein to build their tiny nest, 

So snug and warm, in which to rest. 


The swallow began to peer about 

In the barn ; ‘neath the sloping eaves, 
The oriole sought for a graceful twig, 

Where her cradie would rock in the breeze, 
The bees went to work with a right good will 
To search for the flowers on the hill, 

So over the fields they went buzzing away 
To work all the bright sunny day. 
A busy time is this beautiful spring 

For birds and for bees and for flowers, 

And to each little world doth she happiness bring 

And joy just the same as to ours. 







































































Editorial Notes. 


The abstract given on page 238 of Prof. Ward’s recent lecture 
on First Reading, will answer a good many inquiries that have 
arisen regarding the nature of the method which 1s succeeding so 
well in Brooklyn. 


It is encouraging to see the rapid development of the Phonetic 
Method of teaching reading In no less than three centers within 
the United States and Canada, special adaptations of this time- 
honored method have taken deep root and produced splendid 
fruitage within a comparatively short space of time. Other 
worthy efforts are going on under less favoring conditions. One 
indication of the growing popularity of this method is amusing. 
It is the tendency of one or two of the adapters to claim the 
Phonetic Method as personal property. ‘Inventor of the Pho- 
netic Method” is the title recently assumed by one of these 
authors. One would have to be several centuries old to justify 
such a claim as that. 


EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS for February is a strong num- 
ber. The pedagogical part deals exclusively with the discussion 
of Herbart’s ideas on education. The readers of the magazine 
are earnest seekers after educational truth who know how to ap- 
preciate the value of the articles. A number like that of last 
month ought to add two thousand new names to the subscription 
list. The March issue will continue the discussion of Herbart’s 
theory and contain in addition to this several articles on other live 
subjects. 


In the study of current events, British politics should now claim 
a large share of attention. There is evidently a battle on hand 
between the aristocratic and democratic forces of the nation, for 
which Mr. Gladstone does not consider himself physically equal, 
and in which, furthermore. he has no disposition to engage. He 
has therefore resigned the premiership and Lord Rosebery has 
been named to succeed him. Will the Liberals follow him in the 
war on the ‘upper house of parliament? Some of the Radicals 
have said that they would not support a peer, but their opposi- 
tion appears to have dwindled down to almost nothing. Eng- 
land seems to be on the verge of a great change. If the house 
of lords is abolished, will aristocracy and royalty have to go? 
Queen Victoria, for prudential reasons, lately advised them to 
withdraw some of their amendments to the parish councils bill. 
Will they dare to reject another home-rule bill? If so, will the 
nation submit ? 


The newspapers report that four nuns have been appointed as 
teachers in a Pittsburg public school in which nine out of ten of 
the children are Catholic. There is no religious instruction given 
in the school hours, but the nuns are said to wear their religious 
garb. If this is true the people of Pittsburg should rise to de- 
mand that the wearing of any specially religious garb should be 
immediately prohibited by law, lest a bad precedent be estab- 
lished. Dresses of this kind have an effect on children that is 
often far deeper than that of words. Why should ministers, 
nuns, priests, choir boys, etc., wear them if they know that they 
make no impression on their hearers ? 


The Oxdé/ook in commenting upon the fact that the shameful 
occurrence at Cornell spoken of elsewhere has called out criticism 
on the college faculties for not taking severer measures to pre- 
vent such acts, writes: ‘‘ No Eastern institution of learning can 
equal the record of a Western college where, according to a 
Western college paper, a student of good standing was ‘ dragged 
by the heels down from the fourth story, tearing his back with 
projecting nails, shaking him up badly as he bounced from step 
to step, and was finally soused in a barrel of ice-cold water.’ The 
report proceeds to say that ‘the faculty at once took the matter 
up, and after discussing it thoroughly. decided that in order to 
prevent further troubie the best course would be ¢o d7smi'ss the 
victim from the school,” 

N. E. A, Announcement, 

The Executive Committee of the N. E. A., to whom was dele- 
gated authority to choose the place for meeting in ’94, selected 
Duluth, Minn., conditional upon obtaining the usual railroad rates. 
The committee regret to announce that the Western Passenger 
association, after repeated attempts to secure concurrent action, 
has finally declined to extend the limit of return tickets beyond 
July 16. This makes a meeting in Duluth impossible. 

Invitations from Portland, Me., Boston, Mass., and Asbury 
Park, N. J., are under consideration. Asbury Park, at present 
date, leads in assurances of favorable railroad rates and other ad- 
vantages. A decision will be reached and announced at the earli- 
est possible date. 

The publication of the Volume of Proceedings of the World’s 
International Congresses of Education has been delayed by the 
unusually large amount of matter to be edited and by the trans- 
lation of papers presented in foreign languagues. The vol- 
ume which promises to be the most valuable ever published 
by the N. E, A., is now in press and will be issued in April. 
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From “ Down South.” 


[SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. ] 


Perhaps the most important educational event of the past month 
has been the interesting exercises at the laying of the corner stone 
of the main building of the group of new structures of Tulane uni- 
versity, New Orleans, La. This institution, not yet ten years old, 
in breadth of conception, wise adjustment to the existing condi- 
tions and needs of the state of Louisiana, variety in the arrange- 
ment of its curriculum, and especially in the ability of its faculty 
and the eminence of its president, William Preston Johnston, is 
already the most hopeful of the new universities of this group of 
states. In two respects it is unique. It has a thorough system 
of industrial and art training, incorporated as a compulsory fea- 
ture of the course in the preparatory and the freshman class of 
the collegiate department. No university in the country, with 
which we are acquainted, has faced this great problem of the 
union of industrial and academic training in the same institu- 
tion, so completely and, up to the present time, handled it with 
such complete success. Tulane is also the only university of 
the first class in the South that has established a department for 
the higher education of young women, in separate buildings, with 
a complete faculty, although included in the same general organ- 
ization. The girls are admitted to all the opportunities of the in- 
dustria! and artistic department of the university. In connection 
with this noble foundation, there has come up a brilliant environ- 
ment of a free library and museum, courses of public lectures, 
literary, hygienic, and artistic, besides the medical and law de- 
partments of the university. The foundation of this splendid ed- 
ucational establishment is the bequest of more than a million dol- 
lars from Paul Tulane, and of several hundred thousand dollars 
by Mrs. Newcombe, for the Woman’s college. 

The event referred to was the proper dedication of the new site 
of the buildings for the boys’ department of the university in a 
beautiful suburb of the city. The brief addresses were supple- 
mented by an admirable occasional poem by Mrs. Mary Ashley 
Townshend. This lady deservesa national recognition as beyond 
doubt the best writer of occasional poems in the country. Three 
of these productions —the poem read on woman’s day at the New 
Orleans centennial exposition, another prepared on the reinterment 
of Gen. Albert Sidney Johnston in New Orleans, and the present 
beautiful idealization of the university corner stone, would in them- 
selves make one of the most attractive volumes of our recent 
poetical literature. 

One of the most instructive addresses connected with educa- 
tion in the South has recently been published, with several other 
papers, by President Candler, of Emory college, Georgia. Our 
readers will remember this as the leading college of the Metho- 
dist denomination in Georgia, as having shared in the bounty of 
the late Mr. Seeny, of New York. It has also been noted as hav- 
ing for the tworecent presidents before the accession of Dr, Can- 
dler, the Reverend, now Bishop, Atticus Haygood and Dr. Hop- 
kins now at the head of the state institute of technology at Atlanta. 
Dr. Candler presents a striking group of figures to illustrate the 
main theme of this volume of addresses and essays ; the present 
financial disability of the South, especially as concerns its ar- 
rangements for common schools and the academical and collegi- 
ate institutions, supported by the different religious denomina- 
tions. Georgia began, almost a century ago, like all the original 
thirteen states, by organizing education from the top down- 
wards. But, unfortunately, like the majority of the original states 
even including New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island, and 
all the Southern Atlantic commonwealths, it grew “ weary in well 
doing ” as it approached the most important part of education, the 
schooling of the masses of the people. President Candler asserts 
that, up to a recent date, his state had expended on the state 
university and its branches as much money within three-quarters 
of a century as for the common schooling of the whole people. 
Under these cireumstances it is not strange that an influential 
portion of the Southern people protest against the further subsi- 
dizing of the higher education by the state, until the children have 
been given their chance and are in a far better enjoyment of 
school opportunities than at present.. 

President Candler shows that the state of Massachusetts with 
one-sixth the territory of Georgia, which has ninety thousand ex- 
cess of school children, has college endowments amounting to 
one million dollars in excess of 12 Southern and Southwestern 
states. New England has one college for every four thousand 
square miles of territory and five dollars’ worth of college property 
for every man, woman, or child within her borders, The twelve 
Southern states referred to have but one college for every seven 
thousand square miles, with one dollar in college property for 
each inhabitant. The New England boy has only half as far to 
go to college, with five times the financial advantage of his 
Southern fellow student. In 1890 the bequests to Northern colleges 
were more than the entire college property of the South, The 
Leland Stanford Junior university of California, with a cash en- 
dowment of $15,000,000 and 83,000 acres of land, is worth more 
than the entire property of the colleges of these 12 Southern 
states, It may surprise some of our public school men to learn 
that of 384 colleges in the United States 288 are denominational, 
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‘representing the various Christian sects, and that 70,000 of the 
89,000 college students in the country are in these denominational 
institutions. 

When we add to this the fact that after twenty-five years of 
such effort as has never before made in behalf of popular educa- 
tion, by any people under similar circumstances, the 16 Southern 
states, including the three that most nearly compare with the 
North in this respect, are still able to keep Jess than 60° of their 
children, between six and fourteen, in average daily attendance 
on school not exceeding four months in the year; although ex- 
pending as much in proportion to their property valuation as 
New England, it becomes apparent that a good deal of the loose 
talk about Southern education, though true enough as respects 
the great effort of the Southern people, is largely misleading in 
regard to the educational opportunity enjoyed by Southern chil- 
dren and youth. 





Japan is said to have one of the best engineering schools in the 
world. 

The Atlanta Constitution is reported as asserting that the 
plan of giving whites and blacks separate, but equal privileges and 
accommodations in schools, cars, and all buildings and convey- 
ances intended for the convenience of the people, “ works satis- 
factorily in Georgia.” 

There are now about 1,200 white and 800 colored pupils in the 
schools of Jackson, Tenn. The majority of the twenty-eight 
teachers are graduates of normal schools. The superintendent, 
Mr. Thos, H. Payne, is an efficient and energetic worker. There 
are monthly meetings of the teachers where pedagogical subjects 
are discussed. 

The West Mt. Vernon, N. Y., school is the scene of some very 
interesting and instructive teachers’ meetings. The History of 
Education is the subject which 1s being studied during the 
year. Atarecent meeting, John Amos Comenius was the sub- 
ject of discussion. The following topics were presented by five 
of the teachers: His biography, his principles, his works, his 
school system, and his debt to others and our debt to him. 

Considerable excitement has been created in Groveland, Mass., 
by the issuing of an order by the school committee to the effect 
that roll call shall not take place in the schools until after the 
opening of exercises, thus giving the children of Catholic parents 
opportunity to stay out during the reading of the Bible without 
being marked tardy. There is talk of calling a meeting to pro- 
test against the enforcement of the order. 


In his recent annual report Supt. Charles H. Morss, of the Mil- 
ton, Mass., schools touches upon “ art in the school-room.” The 
subject is well worth the space in documents of this kind to 
arouse the interest of the taxpayers. The plan of providing works 
of art for school-rooms is, as Supt. Morse says, “ the inevitable 
outcome of the attempt to elevate the schools to a higher plane, 
to make them powerful factors in character-building. We strive 
through history to cultivate the idea of beauty as expressed in 
noble-living ; through science to train to an appreciation of the 
beauty in nature ; through literature to develop the idea of beauty 
in literary expression. ‘There is one further step to be taken, and 
that is to train children to understand and enjoy beauty as ex- 
pressed in plastic and pictorial art.” What has been done in Mil- 
ton in this direction, Supt. Morss tells in these words: 

‘Private generosity has come to the aid of our schools and provided 
them liberally with pictures and casts, which, while they are pleasing to the 
eye, and a culture to the zsthetic taste, are also a powerful and a constant 
lesson in ethics. This donation has been directly productive of great good 
to the children of these schools. All the work seems to possess greater 
Vitality in the midst of these representations of the noble in art and nature. 
And these pictures can be and are used as the direct basis for many valuable 
lessons. The humanizing influence of the surroundings is apparent in 
better and more appreciative work by the children.” 





President Eliot’s Report. 


President Eliot, of Harvard, in his annual report recommends 
some thoughtful reforms in college athletics. He favors tennis, 
rowing, shooting, hare and hounds, bicycling, bowling, aud track 
athletics particularly, and sums up the advantages of intelli- 
gently conducted physical exercises in these words : 

‘* They have infused into boys and young men a greater respect for bodily 
excellence and a desire to attain it; they have supplied a new and effective 
motive for resisting all sins which weaken or corrupt the body; they have 
quickened admiration for such manly quahties as courage, fortitude, and 
presence of mind in emergencies and under difficulties ; they have cultivated 
tn a few the habit of command, and in many the habit of quick obedience 
and intelligent subordination ; and, finally, they have set before young men, 
prizes and distinctions which are uncontaminated by any commercial value, 
and which no one can win who does not possess much patience, perseverance, 
and self-control, in addition to rare bodily endowments.” 

The exaggeration of the true functions of athletic sports which 
have given rise to exciting intercollegiate contests, such as boat- 
racing, baseball, and football in recent years have developed 
evils of an alarming nature. The competitive sports demand an 
excessive amount of time and energy at the expense of the regu- 
lar studies, Pres. Eliot holds that no sport which requires of 
the player more than two hours a day is fit for college uses. 
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He shows that wanton exaggeration of the sports already in it- 
self a great evil, is accompanied by other evils. He writes: 


‘* The public interest in baseball and football has made it easy to collect 
large sums of = money, both on college grounds and on public grounds 
convenient to New York and other cities. The money thus easily got is 
often wastefully and ineffectively spent. Again, an unwholesome desire for 
victory by whatever means in intercollegiate football has perverted the 
judgment of the players, and the college public concerning the propriety of 
‘* tricks,” surprises, and habitual violations of the rules of the game as means 
of winning a victory. Finally, in the game of football, which at present 
interests the public more than any other, the same eagerness for victory by 
whatever means has during the last five years added to the risk of bodily 
injury incurred by the players.” 

The result of the careful consideration of the advantages and 


disadvantages of the competitive sports Dr. Eliot gives with these 
suggestions : 


“If the evils of athletic sports are mainly those of exaggeration and ex- 
cess, it ought not to be impossible to point out and apply appropriate checks. 
The following changes would certainly diminish the existing evils : 

‘* Fivst, There should be no freshman intercollegiate matches or races. 

‘* Second. No games, intercollegiate or other, should be played on any 
but college fields belonging to one of the competitors in college towns. 

‘* Third, No professional student should take part in any intercollegiate 
contests. 

‘* Fourth, No student should be a member of a university team or crew 
in more than one sport within the same year. 

“* Fifth. No football should be played until the rules are so amended as 
to diminish the number and the violence of the collisions between the 
players, and to provide for the enforcement of the rules, 

‘* Sixth, Intercollegiate contests in any one sport should not take place 
oftener than every other year. 

‘* Finaily, If trial should prove the insufficiency of all these limitations, 
intercollegiate contests ought to be abolished altogether.” 





Glimpses of a Prussian Normal School. 
By THEO. B, Noss, Prin, State Normal School, California, Pa, 


In Kopenick, a town a few miles from Berlin, is one of the one 
hundred and twenty-one government normal schools of Prussia. 
The school occupies an old royal palace, used as such in the time 
of Frederick the Great and before. In the present hall of the 
school, a richly decorated room, Frederick the Great, when crown 
prince, was tried by a court-martial on a charge of desertion. He 
barely saved his life. His comrade, who was less guilty, was ex- 
ecuted before the prince’s eyes. 

But this has nothing to do with our story. If the building is 
rich in historical associations, it is rather poor in the accommoda- 
tions prong by most modern school buildings. A park of 
several acres, thickly covered with linden trees, is one of the 
treasures of the school. Another is a great expanse of water, ad- 
joining the park, well used by the students for boating and bath- 
ing in the summer, and for skating in the winter. 

One hundred and eleven of the Prussian normal schools are 
for male students, the other ten for female. There are none for 
both sexes. 

In fact, with the rarest exceptions, all German schools, from 
the primary to the university, are exclusively one-sex schools, 
The K6penick normal school (or “‘ teachers’ seminary,” the name 
everywhere used in Germany) “is for males. It has 106 students 
exclusive of the practice and preparatory pupils, This makes it 
one of the largest in the kingdom, the average number of students 
being lessthan 100, The organization of all these normal schools 
is the same—a three-year, uninterrupted course ; three classes, 
averaging about thirty in a class; a corps of instructors includ- 
ing a principal (called *‘ director’) and six teachers paid by the 
state ; tuition free ; all students residing in the school ; a practice 
school in which each student teaches one hour daily during the 
entire third year. 

At K6penick the practice school consists of 75 children. 

A written plan for the teaching of each lesson has to be sub- 
mitted in advance to the teachers in charge of the respective de- 
partment. Each professor is also critic teacher so far as his 
subjects go. 

I was especially interested in a music lesson that I observed. 
The three normal classes were united for this exercise, and the 
singing was such as would be expected from a hundred well-trained 
German voices. A grand piano and pipe organ were used for 
the accompaniment. 

I noticed in this school, as in other normal schools visited, that 
apparently every student sings. It seems to be taken for granted 
that all can sing. Not only is proficiency in vocal music required, 
but in instrumental also. The school seemed to me, as | went 
from room to room, to be full of violins. The music instructor 
told me that every student has instruction in both violin and 
piano. 

The students of this school (and of several other German nor- 
mal schools | have visited) do not room singly or in pairs, as in 
American normal schools. Two large attic story rooms are filled 
with single beds or cots, and here the students sleep——about fifty 
inaroom. A monitor is appointed to see that the order is satis- 
factory. A large room on the floor below is supplied with wash- 
bowls and towels, and serves as the common wash-room. For 
study, students are ‘assigned to large rooms specially provided 
for that purpose, a dozen or more in a room. 
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As in all other schools in Germany, the normal schools are in 
session every day in the week except Sunday. Fortunately for 
teachers and pupils, holidays are generously scattered along 
through the year. 


California. 


The Oakland high school has 725 pupils. 

Stanford has registered 953 students. 

The pupils of Oroville can lunch on oranges during their re- 
cesses. There are over one hundred orange trees on the grounds. 

A class of fifty-two graduated from the San José normal in 
February. 

Prof, Jos. Le Conte has been selected president of the Califor- 
nia Science Association. 

Stanford dropped twenty-five students from the register for 
neglect of work last term. 

Stockton has 2,788 pupils enrolled. The corps of teachers 
numbers 52. 

The current number of the Paczfic Journal contains sketches 
of several educators of California. 

The schools of San Francisco take turns in furnishing lunches 
to the poor laborers of the city. Oakland and Alameda have fol- 
lowed the example set by San Francisco. 

Tuesday, March 13, will be Teacher’s Day at “ Sunset” city, 
A large concourse is expected. 

George Cable lectured to the students of Chico normal. Joa- 
quin Miller delivered a lecture on “Student life at Oxford.” Prof. 
Brown, Prof. Gayley, Pres. Jordan, of Stanford, Pres. Kellogg, of 
California, Gen. W. H. Barnes, and Hon. J. P. Irish will favor the 
school before the close of the term. 

Prof. Gustav Larsson lectured to the students of Los Angeles 
normal in January. 

San José normal has had lectures from Pres. Jordan and Prof. 
Schaberle. 

The payment of taxes in two installments works hardship in the 
school department, especially in the poorer counties. The last 
appropriation is received after the end of the school year. 

First grade certificates were made good for six years by an act 
of the last legislature. 

The San Francisco Examiner gave all the school children of 
San Francisco, numbering about 25,000, free passes to the Mid- 
winter fair on Feb. 23. Last year this paper sent twenty-one 
pupils to the Columbian exposition. One was sent to the Paris 
World’s fair by the same journal. 


New York City. 


The New York Society of Pedagogy announces the following 
lectures for this month: 

March 5, 7, 19—Arithmetic in the Grammar Grades. Edward 
A. Page; March 7 and 21—History of Pedagogy, J. W. Davis; 
March 14 and 26—Freehand Movement in Writing. J. T. Nichol- 
son; March 28—Language Work in the Primary, E. D. Farrell. 


The School of Pedagogy has been inviteg to a paper by Gen. 
Francis A. Walker which will be read at the residence of Mrs. 
Henry Draper on March 10. The subject of the general’s paper, 
is “ The Relation of Professional and Technical to General Edu- 
cation.” 


The annual dinner of the Press Club given at the Hotel Marl- 
borough last Tuesday was one of the finest and most enjoyable 
given by the club. Among the speakers was Dr. De Witt Tal- 
mage who made an eloquent address as usual, The surprise of 
the evening, however, was the speech of Mr. Simon Ford, pro- 
prietor of the Grand Union Hotel who, for three-quarters of an 
hour kept the company in aconstant roar of laughter. Mr. Ford 
has placed himself on record as one of the most entertaining 
speakers in this city. 


Leading Events of the Week, 


The “ Greater New York” law meets with much favor in New 
York and Brooklyn ——Mr. Gladstone resigns as premier and 
Lord Rosebery succeeds him.——The Russian commercial 
treaty warmly debated in the German reichstag.——The officers 
of the Kearsarge claim that Roncandor reef is located five miles 
out of the way on the sailing chart—Congressman William L. 
Wilson reported out of danger.——Death of William F. Poole, 
LL.D., author of “ Poole’s Index to Periodical Literature.”—— 
Jubal A. Early, the celebrated Confederate general, died.—— 
Mr. Gladstone declines a peerage.——Pope Leo celebrates his 
eighty-fourth birthday March 2,——Persia decides to stop coining 
silver. 


Keep Up with the Times, 


don't cling to the imperfect things. Do you use cereal foods on your breakfast 


table? Then you need cream. Borden's Peerless Brand Evaporated Cream is 
decidedly superior in richness and flavor to ordinary milk or cream. 
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Correspondence. 


1. What are the different movements used in writing ? 

2. At what age should pupils Legin to write, and how long should they 
continue it before leaving the subject ? 

3. How would you secure accuracy in writing the elementary forms ? 

4. Define the elements of small script letters. A SUBSCRIBER, 

I. The finger movement, producing rigidity of grasp, cramped 
style, fatigue of muscle, and degeneracy of penmanship in those 
who have to write much and rapidly; and the arm movement, 
producing ease of grasp, flowing style, ability to write much with- 
out fatigue and permanently good hand. 

2. As soon as they have anything to say in writing. As long 
as they have anything to say in writing. 

3. By keeping the perfect forms constantly before the children ; 
by cultivating in all things their artistic taste and desire for neat- 
ness; and by giving them the adz/zty to reproduce these forms 
through training of the muscles in movement exercises. 

4. The principle elements and the main-stroke, the right curve 
and the lefc curve. See articles on writing in THE PRIMARY 
JOURNAL of October and December. 








1, How shall I get my averages ? 

2. I saw in Butler’s Grammar that the past tense for “e is /ay. 
correct ? If it is, please give examples. 

1. The querist will hardly recognize her two-page question in 
the single line to which we have condensed No. 1. In this case, 
our answer is, don’t get them at all. You cannot possibly ‘ di- 
vide a boy’s deportment by 22,” because his deportment is not 
a definite quantity. The credit system has been abandoned in all 
wide-awake schools, It is an impossibility where good teaching 
is done. 

2. The following are examples of /ze in the past tense. I /ay 
down fora nap. The document /ay on the table beforeme. The 
decision /ay with the older sister. 

What confuses you, and many other teachers, is that there are 
two verbs, whose principal parts are respectively : 

Lie, lay, lying, lain, and 
lay, laid, laying, laid. 

Lay being the preterit of one verb and the present form of the 
other, necessitates sharp ciscrimination in its use. Remember, 
however, that /ze and its principal parts can have no object, while 
/ay and its principal parts must have an object. It is wrong to 
say to the dog, “ Lay down, sir!” Hecan /e down, but he can- 
not /ay down. If he were a'grammarian he would ask you, “‘ What 
shall I lay down?” He can lay his bone down. 

Practice making sentences using these verbs, as: I /ze awake 
too much at night. I /ay awake from Io until 12 last night. The 
cow is dyzng down, chewing her cud. She has /azw there since 
noon. I /ay my treasures up in heaven. I ladd the knife in the’ 
box. lam /ayng plans for a pleasant summer. I have /azd out 
all my work for next week. ‘ Now I day me down to sleep” is 
correct. 

It is very necessary that you should have clear notions about //¢ 
and /ay, in order that you may train your pupils to use them cor- 
rectly in ordinary speech and prevent their growing up with the 
same confused ideas that so many otherwise well-taught adults 
have upon the functions of these two verbs. 


Is this 
LB. 





You speak of making a chart with a ‘‘ rubber marking pen.” I have not 
been able to find one and would be glad of an address to which to send for it. 
I have been much,interested in the objects made of papier-mache that have 
been mentioned at various times. I had not seen it spoken of till I saw it 
referred to in THE JOURNAL, though I have since. I noticed one of your 
correspondents speaks of preparing it by a receipt given in an old JOURNAL 
If it is not asking too great a favor I would like very much indeed to have 
it repeated, It would prove a great assistance to A Busy TEACHER. 

A better marking pen than the rubber is the steel one. This, 
we think, can be found in any well-stocked stationery store. 

The receipt for papier-maché given by Dr. Maltby in THE 
JOURNAL some time ago was as follows: 

Take some common newspapers and tear them into irregular 
bits about one inch square. Put these pieces into a common 
wooden pail until itis about two thirds full. Pour over the paper 
enough boiling hot water to cover it, and let it stand four or 
five hours. Drain off the excess of water until the wet mass of 
paper lies as a pasty body at the bottom of the pail. Now take 
a rough stick—the rougher the better—and thrust it down into 
the mass again and again, grinding and beating the paper until it 
becomes a pulpy mass. Tworough sticks will be better than one 
In ten minutes a boy can prepare enough pulp for three or four 
maps, if the paper has been soaking during the night. Do not 
attempt to use glazed paper. Many fail to make the pulp be- 
cause they pour water over the pieces of paper, and then, wzth- 
out draining off the greater quantity of water, stir the bits round 
and round in the water. The sticks must be “ jobbed ” down 
into the moderately dry mass. A friend of mine makes the mass 
into balls and grazes these upon a common tin grater. She has 
succeeded in making splendid papier-maché in that way. White 
scratch-book paper may be used where a better class of pulp is 
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to be made. There can be no simpler recipe for the making of 
paper pulp. A primary teacher in Baltimore uses the pu/p in 
place of clay, claiming that it is cleaner and cheaper, as it is un- 
doubtedly. 


How Critics Differ. 


Exception was taken by several correspondents to an exercise 
upon the extravaganza given in THE JOURNAL some months 
ago. As the question they brought up was a very grave one, we 
printed their letters. Opinions have not been lacking, however, 
supporting the exercise in question and they still come to hand 
occasionally. Every once in a while some reader, looking 
through back numbers, reads up this correspondence, refers to 
the exercise, and “takes sides.” The uprising against the critics 
who accused the article of a tendency to poe | lying is almost as 
great as the anxiety which prompted said critics to write. We 
have received many letters thanking us for the exercise and beg- 
ging us to go on doing all we can to take the “ humdrum ” out of 
the school-room. 
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We cordially thank both classes of critics. There is earnest 
thought on both sides of this question, and when this is true, there 
is always more or less harmony of opinion, though it may not 
appear on a first statement of the apparently conflicting positions. 
Could these people get together and talk, they would find that, 
though they represent two different types of character, the grave 
and the sunny, they do not differ fundamentally on ethical and 
pedagogical questions. 

We trust our critics will keep on writing. We regard them all 
as friendly. even when they find fault with us. Friendly fault- 
finding and encouragement alike do us good. 


I thank you for THE SCHOOL JOURNAL I would say 
that I get enough inspiration out of some numbers to pay ine 
for the year’s subscription price were it possible to measure in- 
spiration by so low a standard. To catch the teacher's spirit and 
to rouse the humble, earnest learner's spirit is my aim ; you help 
me. D.L. E 





Coughs and Colds 


are only the beginning. Lungs are weakened next, the 
body becomes emaciated, and then the dreaded Con- 


sumption Germ appears. 
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New Books. 


Scheffel’s Ekkehard, although acknowledged to be a masterpiece 
of German prose on account of fine humor, forcible language, and 
eer of interesting phases of German life, and thought, 

as been excluded from the school-room hitherto on account of 
its length. The bar to the school reading of this strong historical 
story has been removed by Carla Wenckebach, professor of the 
German language and literature in Wellesley college, who has 
compressed it into much smaller compass and furnished it with 
an introduction and notes. The volume belongs to Heath's 
Modern Language Series. (D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 75 
cents.) 





Singing in school is a matter of such importance that it cannot 
be too much encouraged, and there is use therefore for every good 
book that will aid in that delightful and beneficial occupation. 
The School Singer is the title of a collection of favorite songs, 
choruses, and chorals for schools that has been made by George 
A. Veazie, supervisor of music in the schools of Chelsea, Mass. 
Much of the music is Mr, Veazie’s owncomposition. Thecollec- 
* tion will be a useful one, as the songs are all moderately diffi- 
cult and there are selections for such special occasions as Arbor 
day, Memorial day, Exhibition and Graduation days, etc. The 
department of ‘‘ Operatic Selections,” with biographical sketches 
of noted composers, will be found an entertaining and instructive 
feature. (Ginn & Co., Boston. 60 cents.) 


Portugal is a small country, yet its glorious record in discovery 
and colonization in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries lends to its 
history an interest second to that of no other European nation. A 
history of this country of moderate size, and written in an attrac- 
tive and popular style has been prepared by W. A. Salisbury, 
under the title of Portugal and zts People. The account of the 
Roman occupation, of the barbarian invasion, of the battles with 
the Saracens, and the unfortunate union with Spain are told in a 
graphic manner, while no less in interest will be the chapters on 
more recent events, including the doings of the Portuguese in 
Africa, Asia, and America. The chapter on modern Portugal 
considers the condition of its people and their progress as regards 
husbandry, mining, manufactures, and government. There are 
a number of illustrations, including a frontispiece portrait of King 
CarlosI. (T. Nelson & Sons, London, Edinburgh, and New 
York.) 


The science of political economy is one that is continually 
changing, for there is great difference of opinion in regard to its 
main points, even among those who are regarded as experts. 
Still this should not be cited as an argument against its study. It 
matters a great deal to the nations whether protection or free 
trade, for instance, shall prevail, and probably the experience of 
mankind will settle the question at some time. In the meantime 
it is well to take advantage of all the experience that can be ygath- 
ered from the past, in order to help decide such questions. The 
work of J. Shield Nicholson, M. A., D. Sc., professor in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, covers practically the same ground as that 
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of Mill, though it gives in addition the latest results of the best 
thinkers. The author acknowledges, however, that he really owes 
more to Adam Smith than to Mill, for while the latter lacked his- 
torical knowledge a great part of the “ Wealth of Nations” is 
history of the highest order. The treatise has two main divisions 
—production and distribution—and under these are considered 
all the processes and laws that enter into and govern the complex 
relations of modern industry. The author is a very careful writer 
and seems rather inclined to give all that has been thought on a 
subject than to draw hasty, ill-digested conclusions. Those who 
wish to gain a knowledge of the historical aspect of the subject 
especially, will find this book of great assistance to them. (Mac- 
millan & Co., New York and London. $3.00.) 


The Story of John Trevennick, by Walter C. Rhoades, is a 
pleasant tale of the south of England, in which smuggling is in- 
troduced to give a spice to the narrative, and love plays a promi- 
nent part. The characters are natural, the dialogues lively, and 
the story constructed with considerable skill. (Macmillan & Co., 
New York and London. $1.00.) 


Teachers and students of drawing will be interested ina 7vans- 
parent Drawing Slate recently invented. Its use is briefly as 
follows: The drawing is made freehand on the slate when the 
flap is behind the glass which then appears white. To test the 
drawing the slate must be held at right angles to the direction in 
which the object drawn is seen, and the flap may be allowed to 
drop below the slate or be held above it. The drawing is held so 
as to appear to cover the object. A few experiments will show 
how large the drawing should be, arid that the correct drawing 
will appear to cover the object, while the lines of an incorrect 
drawing will not. The wax pencil made for marking on this slate 
also marks upon china, metal, or any polished surface and is also 
valuable for artistic sketching upon paper. (Ginn & Co., Boston.) 


In the Religion of Science library is issued a volume contain- 
ing three lectures on the Sczence of Thought, by F. Max Miiller, 
the world-renowned philologist. There is also an appendix con- 
taining a correspondence on “ Thought Without Words,” be- 
tween F. Max Miiller and Francis Galton, the duke of Argyll, 
George J. Romaines, and others. (Open Court Publishing Co., 
Chicago. 25 cents.) 


Bright Light is the cheerful name of Mr. S. W. Straub’s new 
singing book for Sunday schools and young people’s meetings. 
Mr. Straub is a veteran composer and compiler of books of this 
class. This book we find upon thorough examination is full of 
fresh and beautiful songs that children and all will learn quickly 
and enjoy greatly. Over one hundred hymn writers and over 
fifty composers are represented, making the most refreshing 
variety. Bright Light is a volume of 208 pages. (S. W. Straub 
& Co., 245 State street, Chicago, 35 cents. A copy will be 
sent for examination for 20 cents.) 


Searchers after truth will draw considerable material for thought 
from Dr. Paul Carus’ little book on The Religion of Science. 
He maintains a respectful attitude towards all earnest truth- 
seekers in all ages. The various topics of which he treats are 
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principles, faith, and doctrines ; the authority for conduct ; ethics 
of the religion of science ; the soul; immortality ; mythology and 
religion ; Christ and the Christians—a Contrast, and the catho- 
licity of the religious spirit. (Open Court Publishing Co., Chica- 
go. 50 cents.) 


A large volume of 572 pp. containing a Catalogue of the Russian 
Section, at the World's fair, gives an idea of the resources of 
that immense empire. Each of the departments of agriculture, 
horticulture, fish and fisheries, mines and mining, machinery, 
transportation, manufactures, woman's work, electricity, fine arts, 
liberal arts, etc., is well represented. Russian money and meas- 
ures have been followed, but comparative scales of the Russian 
and foreign units are also given. (Published by the Imperial 
Russian Commission, St. Petersburg.) 


No, 123 of Maynard's English Classic Series is The American 
Scholar, by Ralph Waldo Emerson. This is an address deliv- 
ered at Cambridge in 1837 before the Harvard chapter of the 
Phi Beta Kappa society, and is considered one of his most thought- 
ful and finished productions. The book contains a biography of 
Emerson, critical opinions, and explanatory notes. (Maynard, 
Merrill & Co., 43 East roth street, N. Y.) 





Literary Notes, 


— Snap Shots with an Old Maid’s Kodak, by the author of Preston Pap- 
ers, has just been published, 
A small four-page monthly of an educational character called the Search 
Light has just been started at Trappe, Maryland. Its purpose is ‘to 
search for truth and reflect the light of truth.” 

—A Brave Baby, and Other Stories, by Sara E, Wiltse, issued by Ginn 
& Co., has many stories based upon Norse mythol Miss Wiltse has 
approached this ancient fountain in the spirit of the myth-loving modern 
child. 

——tThe Regents Bulletin No. 22, September, 1893, contains the proceed- 
ings of the 31st university convocation of the state of New York, July 5-7, 
893. It has addresses, reports, etc., and eulogies on George William 
Curtis and Francis Kernan. 

-—Ginn & Co. will have ready in May 4 Book of Elizabethan Lyrics se- 
lected and edited with introduction, notes, and indices by F. E. Schelling, 
professor in the University of Pennsylvania. It covers the period from the 
publication of ‘‘ The Paradise of Dainty Devices "to the death of John 
Fletcher (1575-1625). 

J. B. Hertzog has made translations of ‘‘ Thanatopsis,” Samuel Rogers’ 

** Ginevra,” Scott’s ‘* Love of Country,” Campbell's ‘* Exile of Erin,” and 
Henry D. Wireman's ‘‘ My Country,” which has been published in pamph- 
let form by I. Kohler, 911 Arch street, Philadelphia. The English and Ger- 
man are given on opposite pages, 

——A pamphlet printed by W. P. Titus, Clarksville, Tenn., by George D. 
Free, A. M., is entitled History and Civil Government. It gives a con- 
densed history of the United States together with the main points of its 
government in the form of questions and answers. There is also a vast 
amount of information in addition. 


——The Home Teacher, for February, a paper published at the Essex county 
asylum. Newark, N. J., contains an address by Dr. M, H. C. Vail, county 
superintendent, at the South Orange public school and a portrait of G. J. 
McAndrew, A. M., the principal ; also a portrait of Bishop Wigger, besides 
portraits of many people of local prominence. 

——No. 2, New series, of the publications of the American Institute of Civ- 
ics, 38 Park row, N. Y., contains articles on ‘‘ Congressional Reform ;” 
** Education of Politicians,” by Casper T. Hopkins ;” ‘‘ Some Principles in 
Economics and Politics,” by Arthur Latham Perry, LL, D, ; ‘‘ Party Gov- 
ernment on Trial,” and ‘‘ American Institute of Civics.” 

— -G. P. Putnam’sSons will publish at once Zhe Story of Margredel, be- 
ing a fireside history of a Fifeshire family, by a new writer, This will 
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doubtless attract much notice. They have also in press 7he Natural Law 
of Money, by William Brough, wherein the successive steps in the growth 
of money are traced, and 7he Sphere of the State; or, The Peopleas a Body 
Politic, with special consideration of certain present problems, by Frank 
Sargent Hoffman, A. M., professor of philosophy, Union college. 





Magazines, 


——In the March number of Current Literature is given a wonderful 
amount of interesting matter on the marvels of modern warfare, smokeless 
powder, nitro-glycerine boats, fog-balls, torpedo finders, disappearing gun 
carriages, the balloon in war &c. 

Appleton Morgan opens the March Popular Science Monthly with a 
severe arraignment of prohibition under the title ‘‘ Abolish All Prohibitive 
Liquor Laws.” He denounces these laws as ineffectual and inexpedient and 
as standing in the way of better remedies for intemperance. 

——A paper of great advantage in the March A¢/antic is ‘‘ A Greek Prime 
Minister : Charilaos Tricoupis,” by Professor Jeremiah W. Jenks of Cornell. 
The career of this man, the greatest statesman of modern Greece, who has 
been in political life for over a generation, is very interestingly told, and the 
article is virtually a political history of Greece for the last thirty years. 

— Prof. Edward S. Holden, of the Lick observatory contributes an art- 
icle on ‘* Earthquakes and How to Measure Them” tothe March number of 
The Century. The science of measuring earthquakes, he says, is one which 
had its birth in the city of Tokio only a few years ago, As there is an 
average of two shocks daily in Japan, it is no wonder that the savants of 
that land have turned their attention to the study of this subject. 

—— The homes of the miners in the Mojave desert are graphically described 
by John R, Spears in the March number ot Zhe Chautauguan, The art- 
icle is accompanied by numerous illustrations. The large part played by 
our financial magnates in the national progress is clearly set forth in an art- 
icle by the Rev. S, Parkes Cadman, entitled ‘‘ What Millionaires Give to 
Schools.” The frontispiece is a portrait of Thomas A. Edison. 

— The Forum (March) begins the seventeenth volume with an innovation 
which it is hoped will prove very useful to serious students of current prob- 
lems. At the end of articles of such subjects as ‘‘ The Income Tax,” ** The 
Program of the Nationalists,” and other kindred discussions, is published a 
brief list of the most instructive books and articles bearing on both sides of 
these discussions, so that a reader may follow his studies further than any 
Review article can take him. 

—Recent issues of Harfer’s have been noticeably strong in short stories. 
The March number contains five~ ‘‘ The Buckley Lady,” a love story of 
colonial New England, by Miss Mary E. Wilkins; **A Partie Caree,” a 
history of a yachting cruise in the Mediterranean, by W. E. Norris; ‘An 
Undivined Tragedy,” a romantic tale of English country life, by Miss Laur- 
ence Alma Tadema, daughter o° the well-known painter; “‘ At a Private 
View,” a sketch of New York life, by Brander Matthews; and ‘‘ Cache- 
Cache,” a story of the French Revolution, by William McLennan, 
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TO INTRODUCE THE FAMOUS 
IMPERIAL WHEELS 









Price, 88 cts. 


prices. Strictly high grade. 
All latest improvements. Il- 
ortanity for 
ICACO, ILL. 





justrated circular free. Great 
Agents. AMES & FROST CO. 





FREE 


TRIP TO 


EUROPE. 


Teachers’ vacation, to Europe, the sea- 
shore or Mountains, with all expenses 


we BromedA'GeS BoBALT. 
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PRICE, 


Complete Postpaid, 
$2. oo. 


Penmanship. 














EVERY TEACHER SHOULD HAVE A COPY OF THE 
Farrian Complete System of 





SPECIAL. 


For $1.50 we will send the com. 
plete work, postpaid, provided 
our order reaches us ON OR 

EFORE JAN. 31, next. This 
is ‘Special’ and orders will not be 
filled at this rate after THIS 
DATE 











A BRIEF DESCRIPTiON OF THE WORK 


For use in Common Schools, High Schools, Normal Schools, Business Colle i i i i i 
 o hools, gh ., . B ges, Academies, and Self Instruction. It is a Progressive, Educational, 
Sctentite ap based upon Scientific Principles, which are actually applied to the Science and Art of Studying and Teaching Penmanship. It is decidedly a new 
ai one ete course in the science and study of the art of arts, nothing heretofore having appeared on this plan of teaching writing. Only Three Principles. 
imple and easily understood—yet full and comprehensive. It contains 200 elegant illustrative penmanship plates, 125 lessons in Penmanship and Writing, 
S 


including lessons on the “ Science and Art,” “ Material,” “* Positions,” ** Form,’’ ** Movement,” * 


peed,”’ ** Muscle,” ** Measurement,” ** Angle,” ‘* Slant,’” 


Copies for Practice, Outline of Courses of Study f i i ‘ ipti ; ; ; 
of Cc y for all grades of schools. Directions to Teachers, Description, Analysis, and explanation of all the Figures 

—_ Lasers ond apitals with “ Rules” for same. 23 lessons in Correspondence; 20 lessons in Business Forms and 100 Models, and a complete course ian the 
ments of Book-keeping, making a total of rq2 lessons. It has rooo questions and answers and other questions for review, class use, and study preparatory 


for examination in Penmanship. Any system of writing can be analyzed by these * Principles and Rules.” 


It is a business course wi: hin itself, which no 


student, teacher, or business man can well afford to be without. Size: i i i i 
I : 54@ inches by o inches, substantially bound, large plain print, heavy paper and beautiful 
eg ge every page. Owing to a large “outlay” for the plates, manuscripts, etc., we cannot send out Free Copies; but in order to | a enews this work 


into t 


e schools and colleges of the United States, a¢ once, we will send it postpaid, to any address at the above Special price. 


Send draft, money order, or postal note. Stamps taken. The work is now ready to mail. All orders will be filled at once. First come, first served. 


Money will be refunded if the book is not Satisfactory. Address. (to-day.) 


KANSAS BOOK COMPANY 


Mention this Journal. 


, Logan, Kansas. 





A NEW BOOK FOR KINDERGARTNERS. 


International Education Series. 
TO BE PUBLISHED FEBRUARY 1, 1894. 
Volume XXVI. 


SYMBOLIC EDUCATION, 


By SUSAN E. BLOW. 


This book discusses in a practical way the foundations of the philosophy of 
Froebel as found in “‘ The Mothers’ Songs and Games ”"—Mutter-und Koseliecer— and 
shows in a clear manner the significance of the kindergarten and its claims for the im 
portant place of corner stone of education. 

It is emphatically a 00k for mothers as well as for teachers, as it gives the desired 
aid and interpretation of the actions, feelings, and thoughts of infancy, and unfolds the 
true method of training as taught by Froebel. 


PRICE, POSTPAID $1.50. 








D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1r Franklin Street, BOSTON. 1, 3, & 5 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 
243-253 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


NELSON'S 

)| First 
Science 

= ae Reader. 


This new book designed for Supplementary work has many distinctive features which recommend it to 
any progressive teacher: The print is large; the pictures are from nature; there 
is a picture with every lesson; the sentences are in child language; tne 
sentences are short and intended to arouse thought; they are about 
things of which the children like to talk. . ; 

e mechanical of the book is excellent. Low rates for introduction. Bound in boards, 20 cents. 
In cloth, 25 cents. My catalogue describes dozens of other works for Supplementary Reading. 


A. FLANACAN, 262 Wabash Avenue, CHICACO. 
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AT THE 


WORLD'S FAIR 


BAW AND ADMIRED THE 


MAGNIFICENT & 
LAWNS 


PRODUCED BY SOWING THE 


HENDERSON ae 
LAWN GRASS SEED. 3 


You can duplicate these in & 
| any size by following the sim- 4 
®| ple directions which we send, 
without charge, with every 
order. * 

The Henderson Lawn Grass 
Seed can be obtained from 
druggists, dealers or us direct, 
for 25 cents per qt., $1.6u per ¢ 
peck, $5.00 per bushel. If by 

- mail, add 5 cents per qt. for | 


stage. 
A quart will sow an area 15x @ 
20 feet=300 square feet; foran | 
acre 5 busheis are required. 
Our 1894 Catalogue of 
“EVERYTHING for the 
GARDEN” will be sent AR 
Be) FREE with every order if you 
| willmame paper aud date ot 
\ dssue of this advertisement. 
5 Every copy, With postage. costa 
) ws 25 cts., and should be in the { 
hands Of every one interested im . 
garden matters.—Its 160 pages 
contain nearly 500 engravings 
and six colored plates of flowers ‘3 
and vegetables Postage stamps 
accepted as cash. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., 


35 & 37 Cortlandt St,, New Yorks 












56 READE STREET, N. Y. 


Rverything fortheSchools Peckham, Little & Go. 





CUT THIS OUT and send it to 





14 KARAT SS 
GENTS Ck: 
OR us with your name sud address 
LADIES and we will send you this beautiful 
gold finished watch by express for 
examination. You examine it st 
the express office, and if you think 
it a bargain, pay our sample price 
$2.75 and express charges and it is 
yours. Itis magnificently engrav- 
ed, open face, cut shows bac 2 

case, and equal in a nee 

a polenty = +) Gold wateh, A 
guarantee for 5 years and beautiful 
Id plate chain and charm sent 
Eee with every watch,write to-day, 
this may not appear again, mention 
whether you want gents’ or ladies 
e size. NATIONAL M'F'C 
rg & IMPORTING CO.» 
©P 334 Dearborn St., Chicago, 


7 
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General Notes. 


The School Library number of Harper 
& Brothers’ Bulletin of Text-Books for 
Schools and Colleges is a very interesting 
publication for teachers. Portions of a 
voluminous correspondence are contained 
in it, showing that in many states there is a 
strong sentiment in favor of the establish- 
ment of libraries for schools, not as an em- 
bellishment, but as an essential in the edu- 
cational system. A brief and extremely 
suggestive history of school district and 
public libraries is contributed by Melvil 
Dewey. A few words reprinted (by the 
author’s permission) from the Adlantic 
Monthly ; enthusiastic suggestions from 
Nebraska are given; the value of school 
libraries in connection with class-work is 
set forth by acorrespondent of wide experi- 
ence ; and an interesting paper is presented 
for the first time, entitled ** School Libraries 
in the Past.” Five lists have been pre- | 
sented from the publications of Harper & 
Brothers of books suitable for school 
libraries. In list No. 1 are given twenty- | 
five standard works for $10; in No. 2,a $25- 
dollar school library; in No. 3, a $50-dol- 
lar library; in No. 4, a $100-dollar library, | 
and in No. 5, a larger school library. | 
Every teacher should have this bulletin. | 


The warm weather of the past two days has | 
reminded us that spring is here. The mer- | 
chants have been preparing for it, and there | 
is a prospect of a brisk spring trade. James | 
McCreery & Co., Broadway and Eleventh | 
street, N.Y., have increased assortments of 
new spring woolens opened for this week’s 
trade including a special shipment of | 
Straight crinkle crepon, cross-striped gren- | 
adines, and novelty wool chiffon; also 
black grenadines with narrow stripes in col- 
ors. There is the greatest range of silk and 
wool fancy dress fabrics obtainable, besides 
new leghorn tweeds in solid shades and 
very neat mixtures, and shaded lansdowne 
for waists and full suits. 


A volume that contains all of the poems 
of Gray that are of any real interest and 
value, and the prose selections include the 
Journal in the Lakes entire, and extracts | 
from his letters of autobiographical and | 
literary interest, has just been published by | 
Ginn & Co. The introduction, besides 
containing a life of Gray, a biography, etc, 
gives a summary of his historical signifi-| 
cance, with a critical review of his work. 
A special feature will be an article on 
“‘Gray’s Knowledge of Norse,” by Prof. | 
Kittredge of Harvard. 








Don’t Put It Off. 


The necessity of a spring medicine is universally 
admitted. This is the best time of year in which to 
purify the blood, to restore the lost appetite, and to 
build up the Rew system. The great popularity 
attained by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, owing to its real 
merit and its remarkable success, has established 
it as the very best medicine to take in the spring. It 
cures scrofula, salt rheum, and all humors, bilious- 
-—. dyspepsia, headache, kidney and liver com- 
plaints, 


It is understood that the History of the | 
United States Navy, upon which Edgar | 
Stanton Maclay has been engaged for the | 
last nine years, is now nearing completion. 
It is a curious fact that no complete history 
of the navy has been published since Feni- 
more Cooper’s time, and Mr. Maclay’s 
elaborate work will meet a demand which 
has grown stronger since the public be-| 
came interested in the building up of our | 
new navy. Mr. Maclay’s history comes | 
cown to 1894. 


Moltke as a Correspondent, published by 
Harper & Brothers, presents a carefully se- 
lected group of letters from the deceased | 
field-marshal, many of them of peculiar | 
personal interest. They are translated by 
Miss Mary Herms. 















DL YHBIA 





No bicycle ever made at all approaches them in 
beauty and style joined to excellence of construc- 
tion; none so strongly appeals to the experienced 
rider as meeting every requirement of a perfect 
mount. 

The need of repairs for Columbias will be infre- 
quent under our new system of inspection, which 
now begins with a scientific analysis of the raw 
material by a metallurgist, and only ends when 
thorough tests have been made of the complete 
machine and all its parts. 


1894 Standard Price, $125.00. 
POPE MFG. CO., 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO, HARTFORD 


Seven newly designed wheels are shown 
in our 1894 Catalogue which will interest 
every cyclist. Our agents furnish it free, 
or we inail it for two two-cent stamps. 








Warwick 


isthe name of the 
bicycle you will 
wish to ride. Do 
not purchase any 
bicycle until you 
have examined 
this make. 


Secure C 





4 
Monarch Bicycles 
ARE ALL WINNERS. 

Four Styles 32 to 40 Pounds. 
The Most Elegant Ladies’ Wheel 
ever Produced. 

All Bearings Absolutely Dust Proof. 
Detachable Sprockets. 
English Spiral Fibre Tubing. 
Steel Drop Forgings. 
The Best Lirie of Bicycles that 
Money can Build. 
EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
Dealers in open Territory should write us for terms. 
Full Line of Cycle Accessories. 


Get our 24-page catalogue. 


MONARCH CYCLE CO., 


42-52 North Halsted Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


atalogque from 


Warwick Cyc le Mig (i. 


Sprinqlie Ja , Ma 














Vick’s Floral Guide,1894, 


The Pioneer Catalogue of Vegetables and Flowers. 














iS Contains 112 pages 8x12 1-2 inches, with descrip- 
A tions that ibe, not mislead; illustrations NOVELTIES. 
—S that instruct, not exaggerate. Siennditinn: telen 
y = Ni The cover is charming in harmonious blending of (Omen re 4 for Chrys- 
water color prints in green and white, with a gold back- anthemum.) 
v ground,—a dream of beauty. 32 pages of Novelties Hib Sunset 
printed in 8 different colors, All the leading novelties iscus, ~¢ 
SWEET and the best of the old varieties. These hard times you | Dahlia, Ethel Vick, 
VICK’'S cannot afford to ™ any risk. Buy HONEST GOODS | Large Morning Glories, 
where you will receive URE. It is not nec- Rechte Anemone 
INy, . essary to advertise that Vick’s seeds grow, this is known uble 
Ney the world over, and also that the —~—~ pays. Avery | Charmer Pea, 
Pr tore bitte. “Mat Proper se vick"s Fie Floral si"Guide the be Maggie Murphy and 
" tor’s any concede Vic vod uide 
Mice somest me for 1894. If you love a fine garden other Potatoes. 
fa te to send address now, with 10 cents, which may be Leen 
from first order. $360 Cash Prizes for Potatoes. 























ROCHESTER, N. Y. JAMES VICK’S SONS. 





TO CALIFORNIA = 


and the Midwinter Fair 





UNIO 4 
PACIFI : 
i ute. 
ven the Direct Ro t BE. DICKINSON, 
Genera] Manager, 
Quick Time. ot ke LOM, 
No change from Chicago. Omaha, Neb. 
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Yang Yu, the new Chinese minister at 
Washington, has quickly made himself felt 
as a personage of importance at the capital. 
His legislation is the only diplomatic estab- 
lishment that flies its national flag at all 
times to distinguish it from other domiciles, 
and the minister’s equipages outshine those 
of all his diplomatic colleagues in elegant 
correctness. The minister is rapidly ac- 
quiring English, and his wife has her Eng- 
lish teacher as well. Mrs. Yang returns the 
calls of diplomatic families, and the quaint 
little figure in gorgeous attire, flowered 
head-dress, and three-inch shoes brightens 
many legation drawing-rooms and dinner 
tables.— Harper's Bazar. 


The question is often asked whether Bo- 
vinine is a patent medicine or not. To all 
inquirers we wvuld say that Bovinine is a 
food prepared from fresh beef, and is not 
only intended for invalids, but for hearty 
people. A tablespoonful mixed with milk 
or water supplies the place of a hearty 
luncheon. Albert Schock, the champion 
bicyclist, subsisted nearly the entire 144 
hours cn Bovinine during the champion 
bicycle race, and praises it highly. 


If children were all of the same size there 
would be no necessity for having different 
sized desks. One cannot fit the boy to the 
boy to the desk, so the desk must be fitted 
to the boy. This is exactly what can be 
done with the Adjustable Furniture of the 
Chandler Adjustable Chair and Desk Co., 
Boston, Mass. They are made in different 
sizes of red birch, mahogany finish, and are 
provided with lid-top, pencil tray, etc. 
Builders of school-houses who wish to con- 
sult the comfort of the children should look 
into the merits of this furniture. 


Major Sir G. S. Clarke, a leading and yet 
young officer in the English service, re- 
plies in the last number of the orth Amer- 
tcan Review to Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s 
proposal for a naval union with Great 
Britain. Sir George favors Mr. Carnegie’s 
“sentimental side” of the question, for, 
as he writes, a common language, a litera- 
ture assimilating thought and commerce 
“must readily draw the two people to- 
gether. But, for all that, England is not 
prepared to throw aside her crown and give 
up her many responsibilities. 


The teacher who is worn down with hard 
work will find real relief in bicycle riding; 
yet when he purchases a wheel he must 
look well to what he is buying, for there is 
often as much deception in a bicycle as in 
a horse. The Warwick is well liked for it 
gives a large amount of pleasure for a given 
expenditure of strength. Though light it 
is rigid, is an easy runner, and a fast road- 
ster. A description of these machines will 
be sent free by the Warwick Cycle M’f’y 
Co. Springfield, Mass. 





Beecham’s pills are for 
biliousness, bilious headache, 
dyspepsia, heartburn, torpid 
liver, dizziness, sick head- 
ache, bad taste in the mouth, 
coated tongue, loss of appe- 
tite, sallow skin, when caused 
by constipation; and_consti- 
pation is the most frequent 
cause of all of them. 

Book free; pills 25c. At 
drugstores,or write B.F. Allen 
Co.,365 Canal St., New York. 





Dr. H. D. Chapin, one of the best-known 
young physicians in New York, has for a 
number of years had under his charge the 
children’s wards in several hospitals. As 
case after case has come under his super- 
vision, he has taken the trouble to make 
thorough study, uot only of the child’s phy- 
sical condition, but whenever possible of its 
parentage and of its antecedent conditions 
Having kept a complete record in this very 
full and interesting way fora number of 
years, he found at last that he had the his- 
tory of 600 hospital children. Such an in- 
vestigation, of course, contained a large 
number of most instructive facts, instruc- 
tive from a physician's point of view, but 
none the less instructive from a sociological 
point of view. A summary of these studies 
of Dr. Chapin’s conclusions is presented in 
a brief article in the March number of Zhe 
Forum, wherein he shows that heredity 
plays a comparatively uninportant part as 
— with the environment of child- 
ife. 


The late George W. Childs was better 
known as an individual giver than perhaps 
any other man in the United States. It is 
no exaggeration to say that Mr. Childs, for 
the last half of his life, put more time, labor, 
and pains into the work of giving than he 
did into making money. To many people 
he seemed to scatter his gifts broadcast and 
bestow them indiscriminately, but his giving 
was not without a method. In the Review 
of Reviews for March Mr. Childs’ method 
of giving is appreciatively yet discriminat 
ingly described by Talcott Williams of the 
Philadelphia Press. This article is illus- 
trated with portraits of Mr. Childs at differ- 
ent ages, and engravings of some of his 
most notable gifts. 


Teachers’ Co-operative Agency. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS, 


Wanted immediately two teachers, lady 
or gentleman. One for business college in 
Texas, the other private school in Arkan- 
sas. Common branches. Apply to us im- 
mediately. Box 407. 


Those old Assyrians wko inscribed their 
writings in cuniform characters on bricks 
must have had great patience and a high 
appreciation of the value of written records. 
We have gone far, far beyond them in our 
methods of recording thought. How as- 
tonished those old Asiatics would be if they 
could rise from their graves and see the 
Simplex Printer at work! This a new in- 
vention for duplicating copies of wiitings 
and drawings. From an original, on ordi- 
nary paper, with any pen, 100 copies can be 
made. Fifty copies of typewriter manu- 
scripts are produced in fifteen minutes, 
Lawton & Co, 20 Vesey street, N. Y., will 
send circulars and samples. 


Prof. Charles Wright Dodge’s Introduc- 
tion to Elementary Practical Biology (Har- 
pers) is intended to be a laboratory guide 
for high schools and college students. The 
plan proposed is to direct the attention of 
the student particularly to the specimens he 
collects. He may compare, then, what he 
learns out of books with the specimens he 
sees. In this way independence of re- 
search is stimulated. The learner feels the 
spur and tackles his subject more thor- 
oughly. 


Two hundred and fifty words per minute 
for ten consecutive minutes writing from 
new matter. Such is the record for the 
Isaac Pitman shorthand. This is the high- 
est authenticated speed know in phonogra- 
phy, and Mr. G. W. Bunbury has received 
a certificate signed by Messrs. Isaac Pit- 
man & Sons for this remarkable perform- 
ance. Any one interested, and wishing to 
have full particulars, can have same by ad- 
dressing the above firm at 33 Union Square, 
New York. 





Blood Poisoning 


“Twelve years ago my wife was picking rasp. 
berries when she scratched herself on a briar, 
the wound from which 
socn developed into a 
running sore, between ? 
her knee and ankle. We 
tried medical skill on 
every side, with no effect. 
About a year ago she 
read of Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla and concluded to try 
it herself, and while tak- 
ing the first bottle she 
felt better and continued 
with it until today she fs as = 
entirely cured and better Mrs. Aughenbaugh. 
thanever, The sore was healed up im seven 


Hood’s*Cures 


weeks. Her limb is perfectly sound.” J. N. 
AUGHENBAUGH, Etters, York Co., Pa. 











ae 





Hoop’s PiLts cure liver ills, sick head- 
ache, jaundice, indigestion. 25c. Try a box. 





DRY GOODs, 





French Dress Goods. 


Spring and Summer. 


Increased assortments of new Spring 
woolens opened for this week’s trade. 

Special shipment, Straight Crinkle Cre- 
pon, cross-striped Grenadines, and Novelty 
Wool Chiffon. 

Black Grenadines, with narrow stripes 
in colors. The greatest range of silk-and- 
wool Fancy Dress Fabrics obtainable. 

New Leghorn Tweeds in solid shades and 
very neat mixtures. 

Shaded Lansdowne for waists and Tull 
suits. 

Exceptional : !,200 yards Fancy Colored 
Chiffon, Crepes, and Gauzes, in lengths 
from 2 to 16 yards, at less than half price. 
These are very fine goods. 

Shown on special table, dress goods 
aisle, main floor. 


James McCreery & Co., 


BROADWAY & llth STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





BOVININE 


The most nutritious 





of all food prepara- 
tions; always retained 
by the stomach. Ready 
for instant use. 


& HEAD NOISES CURE 
DEAF Ss 2.10 noes oy 





Successful w’ 
qaly by F. Hiscox, 868 B’way, N.Y. Write for book 
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OuR TIMES for March contains portraits | 
and sketches of the king of Abyssinia, Sir 

Samuel Baker, George W. Childs, and 

Hans Guido von Bulow. There is also a 

portrait of Admiral Benham, who recently 

added to his fame by his action at Rio Jan- 
eiro, and the Rt. Hon. Wm. E. Gladstone. 
Besides there is an illustrated article enti- 
tled “ The’Future Warship,” and another 
on “A Wonderful Air-Gun.” In accord- 
ance with a subscriber’s suggestion a series 
on ‘‘ Great Cities” has been begun with an 
article on London, including a map. The 
other illustrated articles are ‘The Banana 
as a Lawn Plant” and “ A Railroad up the 
Jungfrau.” There is also the usual con- 
densed review of current events. 


Every one knows what an influence works 
of art have on the mind, and every good 
teacher knows what a silent educational 
power there is in good charts and maps on 
the wall; the pupils imbibe the knowledge 
these present almost unconsciously. When 
looking for wall maps and other school 
supplies it will be well to correspond with 
J. M. Olcott, 9 West 14th street, N. Y. 


“The flowers that bloom inthe spring ” 
are said to have nothing to do with the 
case, but the fact that L. B. Landis, mana- 
ger of the Pennsylvania School Bureau, Al- 
lentown, Pa., does business in all the states 
has a great deal to do with the case. He 
has extensive facilities for business and 
considers it both a pleasure and a duty 
to do the best for his patrons that !ies in 
his power. 


Americans should be proud to see their 
countrymen taking the lead in any line of 
endeavor. In the making of lead pencils 
the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., of Jersey 
City, N. J., have won a high place. The 
* American Graphite” pencils are not only 
used extensively in this country, but in many 
other countries. They have smooth, tough 
leads and are favorites wherever used. 


“Music hath charms ;” every one, except 
the few unfortunate individuals with no ear 
for sweet sounds, knowsit. Teachers par- 
ticularly are aware of it. They should see 
the new music hooks of Oliver Ditson Co., 
Boston. These include: For schools, 
“ Peters’ Burrowes’ Piano Primer,” “ Kin- 
kel’s Copy-Book,” and “ Lobe’s Catechism 
of Music”’; and for teachers ‘“‘ How Shall I 
Teach?” and “ Pestalozzian Music Teach- 
er.” 


The late Miss Woolson is said to have 
leftno unpublished manuscripts with the 
exception of one or two in the possession of 
Harper's Magazine. Wer short stories 
were in great demand and rarely remained 
long in the publisher's hands before being 
printed. ‘“ A Transplanted Boy,” in the 
February Harfer’s, was written two years 
ago, and is one of a series of sketches of 
Italian life, of which enough were finished 
to make a small volume. 


BEECHAM’S PILLS are faithful friends. 


During the Teething Period. 
Mrs. Wr 


INSLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP has been used for over 
FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their 
CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with PERFECT SUC- 
CESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN ; CURES WIND COLIC, and is the 
best remedy for DIARRHEA. Sold by Druggists, in 
every part of the world. Be sure and ask for “ Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and take no other kind. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


IMPORTANT. 


When visiting New York City, save Baggage, Ex- 
ewe and Carriage Hire, and stop at the Grand 

nion Hotel, oppesite Grand Central Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and up- 
wards perday. European plan. Elevators and all 

odern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
Stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You can 
live better for less money at the Grand Union Hotel 

an any other first-class hotel in the city. Ford 
& Co., Proprietors, 








A Veritable Luxury. 


THE CROWN 
| LAVENDER SALTS. 





Pears’ 


Econom- 


ASKED FOR ALL CVER THE WORLD. 


ical soap is 


*asoymhsaa] Pjos 
SNOILVLIWIZSSZIHLYOM LOsrsay 


one that a 


Annual Sales 500,000 Bottles. 








touch of 





| i [ A 
‘The Crown Perfumery Co. 
177 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 
Makers of the Crab-Apple Blossom Perfume, 


cleanses. 








A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 


ORIENTAL CREAM, °MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 


Removes Tan, Pimples, 
Freckles, ae 










Qe es, and 
Skin Diseases, 
and every biem- 
ish on auty ; 


tion. On its vir- 
tues it has 
the test of 43 


PURIFIES 


properly made. 
Accept no coun- 
te: feit of similar 
name. The dis- 
tinguished Dr. L. 
A. Sayer, said to 





The most elegant article of ite kind now in use. 
Will restore the original color and lustre te 

your shoes. Doesn't soil the skirts when wet. 
Just as good for Bags, Trunks, Harness, Etc. 
Does not crack, nor harden the leather. 


For sale by All Dealers. Lowest priced. 





The live reader of this paper usually writes several 
times a month to one or more of its advertisers ani 
mentions it every time. 

















of the 
hautton (a pa- 
ladies will use them, I recommend ‘Gouraud’s Cream’ 
as the least harmless of all skin preparations.” One 
bottle will last six months using it every day. 
jury to the skin. 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
Also found in N. Y. City at R. H. acy’s, Stern’s, 
Ebrich’s, Ridley’s, and other Fancy Goods ers. 
ta Beware of base imitations. $1,000 Reward for 
9S 1 O 
USED EVERY WEEK-DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY. 
| A DI ES HOW ARE YOUR 
Are the old dishes _ > 
e 
will replenish it FREE. Why drink poor teas and coffees and 
ruin your health, when you can get the best at cargo prices? PREMIUMS 
for all. Dinner, Tea and Toilet Sets, Banquet and Hanging Lamps, Watches, Clocks, 
Plates, Knives and Forks, Tumblers. Goblets given to Club Agents. GOOD IN- 
COMES made by getting orders for our celebrated Teas, Coffees, Baking Powder and 
Spices. Work forall. 3 1-2 dhs, fine teus by mail or express for $2 00. Charges 
DO YOU LIKE GOOD TEAS AND COFFEES? 
* Beautiful Panel (size 14x28 inches), FREE to all Patrons. For full particulars, 
prices, terms and Premium lists, address 


tient): “As you 

Also 

Poudre Subtile removes superfluous hair without in- 

‘anada and =r. 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 
<UEs WED THUR FRI. 
. 
China Closets 
and cracked, and unsuited to setting off a spotless table-cloth ? 

Music Boxes, Cook Books, Watch Clocks, Chenille Table Covers, Cups and Saucers, 
paid. Headquarters in the United States for Teas, Coffees, Baking Powder and Spices. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 31 & 33 Vesey St., New York. * 2..8e* 
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SOME OF THE LATEST. 


PSYCHOLOGY, DESCRIPTIVE AND CIVILIZATION DURING THE MID. 
EXPLANATORY. A Treatise of DLE AGES. ESPECIALLY IN — 
the Phenomena and Development| ITS RELATION TO MODERN SUNlight and Shadow grasevurines dimes 
of Human Mental Life. By Georce CIVILIZATION. By Georce B.  yyrer “bctire*ippeared Yn print. ‘Buch ie a gems 
T. Lapp. Price, $4.50. Apams. _ Price, $2.50. ee aa 

“ : sai 7 ; “ This volume we are poem will fo o Lessons in Audition to be'used in private oF 

I — gel my be eaeeting Sete of the notable books of the year ly hag ~ a By eo 8 mn. class instruction fo r the 

most thorough and exhaustive treatment of the sub- | 0n¢ based, we may say, on a sound p philosophy, and development mecealle “Gaotetly work beens 








Musicians, Read 





iect."—Prof, H. Hyslep, Columbia. gives to the middle ages the credit which has so| welcome. Price, 0 Cents Postpaid. 
ibis vel. Jamies it hr oe Crnatie often been denied them, for the boasted civilization “ Acollection of 
“I shall at once recommend its use by my classes.” and iastitutions ot modern times.’ St. Gagcilian Sollection cred musi oo 
—/. W. Stearns, University of Wisconsin, — Boston Daily Advertiser. anged for male 
oe “ : - ‘ - . voices. we l yee ally acce’ table | G 
Write for special examination terms on the books above mentioned ings and the Y. re Price, 40 Cents 1 vetpata. 


- a latest anthem collection 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Pubs., New York City. AMthem hg eg 
Gurriculum ' by gg a led inte 


First Lessons in Language. tasim.ciie 9 


Any of the above books will o sent to responsible parties for 
examination, conditional ee: or express charges being 
eee by the one ordering, and copies returned to us shall 


Elements of Composition and Grammar. — ea eee Musical Valter, 


THE JOHN CHURCH Co., 
CINCINNATI —NEW YORK — CHICAG® 











A two-book course in Language, Composition, and Grammar, by) 
SouTHwoRTH & GoppDarRD, of surpassing excellence. If you are not STUDY FRENCH AT YOUR HOME. 


already acquainted with these books, you have an agreeable prospect be-| ,, “3yar ec . 


fore youin becoming so. They interest the pupils and are profitable to | : vol. $1.00. If you know some French, subscribe to 


Tay . **Le Francais 
them, The most gratifying success attends their use. magazine, pen. Dd 4 A French mo 


| sketches, &c., also exercises which are corrected free 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, New York Boston Chicago scm: sien: brestaonaence: tse fers 


“We are entirely satisfied with it."—Mr. Joseph Hall, Prin. H. | Berurz & Co., Mavison Square, N.Y, 





























9 } 
Mese! vey S Se., Hartford, Conn. —— “ Ha ogee no book we would Substitute 
for it."—Mr. J. F. Kent. Prin. H. Sc., Goussed, N. H. ——“ Have AGENTS WANTED. 
not om a ae rae book Me. S. = o. Sot = Acad- 
emy, te ay ass.——“*Too much cannot sa n its favor.” 
: = Fre. D. H. Darling. Supt.. Joliet, I.— “It has given entire A BETTER POSITION <a ae sas 
satisfaction.”—Prof. Evans, State Nor. Se., W. Va, — “T have not | AND BETTER PAY securing an . 
. seen its equal, and think it cannot be found.” —Prof. Fogg, o agency for the 
Text-Books in | Supt., Marshall Co., Ia. —— “ Better adapted than any with which introduction of 
f your commitees ts ac Patated.” ay we Text-Book Co! xr hoon Potter’s new series of Schoo! Books. 
ta, —— e t perfec y satisfactory as a text — ° 
Mr. John A. O'Keefe. Prin. H. Sc., Lynn, Mase. —— “ The results School Officers and Teachers : 
are far better than with any as book I ever used. Prof. Geo. WAIT for our new Geographies, Arithme- 
| = Dizon, Prin. H. Se., Cohoes, N. ¥. —— “ We regard it as superior ? 
. as a practical text-book to any with which we are acquainted.” tics, Readers, Copy Books, Histories, 
Chas. W. Hilt and forty-one other Boston Mast: rs. —— “Is simple, P 
0 - eeping. | comprebeusive, si and contains what is needed in public school Spelling Books. Everything new. 
work.”—Prof. Frank R. Dyer Prin. H. Sc., Salem, Ohio. 


Radically different from all others. Rothing 
can stem the tide of their popularity. 
are already using Potter's 








Meservey's Text-Books meet all the requirements of High and Grammar Schools in an en- 





tirely satisfactory manner, as evidenced by hundreds of unqualified testimonials. Correspon- HOUSANDS 
Se ee WN OF SCHOOLS SSSE*Ei‘Se ready soon 
THOMPSON, BRO & CO., Publishers, Exclusive territory. Salary or commission. 
23 Hawley Street, BOSTON. 106 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. JOHN E. POTTER & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, NEW YORE, 


Notable Books for Supplementary ('  cscsco, “uxxzarouis 
Reading and School Libraries. OR SYSTEM THE BESY 


e want reliable women in every to 
ROGET'S THESAURUS 0 OF y EGLISN WORDS | A CENTURY | or AMERICAN LITERATORE. | sell $6.00 worth of Teas, Spices and Baking 


d Phrases. UNTINGTON SMITH. Cloth 








we titate the ma .. ~~ 4 ideas = = assist + | oy $ 3: Snaite calf. $3: con Powder for us, and get a set of Silver Knives 
= a ip on eo crown, ovo, | LES MISERABLES. By Vicrox Hvco. Illus-| and Forks free, or $12.00 worth, and get a set 
cloth extra, $1.50; half calf, indexed, $4.00. i so -,,-% > galt-paee e poe gilt top, | f China Dishes free. No money requi 
i i liver goods and get premiu 
IRVING (Wi | COMPLETE WORKS. > 5 volumes. cy i bait calf extra, $15.00; beif crushed til you de 
revisea crushed levant, $20.00. Py 
* oe cloth, aitt ton 810. $10: 00; *) iT cath 916.60. Hbrary | Popular ular edition in one volume, i2mo, $1.25. THOMAS, 48-50 E. 3d 8, Cincin 0 


A HISTORY OF FRANCE. By Victor Durvy, 

HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. By W. Herwortu | member of the French aend. Abridged and | SHORTHAND FREE. 
translated from the seventeenth French edition a Public and private schools teaching or contemplat- 
Mrs. M. CAREY, with an introductory notice and a | ing the tt of shorthand, should examine 





of the Tow f Lon . fro 
edition, with ri illustrations. Royal I2mo, 


continuation to the year 1889 by J. FRANKLIN JAMESON, 
cloth, $2.00; half calf, $4.00. PhD., Professor 0 History Brown University. Progressive Lessons ry the . 
th 13 engraved colo ma nm one volume, P nogra 
DICKENS'S COMPLETE WORKS. A ncw edition | 12mo, cloth. gz; naif calf, Poy a tellement ag 
laced type, well leaded. 15 Volume widely desired by schools, colleges, and li-, By N. P. HEFFLEY, of t oa rot wen ony wn 
Edition: or ne $18.75; gilt top, $2250; half calf, | wrartes,s students and general readers. Printed in suger bow km pad eS Deowel 
750) and $45.00. 30 Volume Edition: 799 full-page | “Of ail the short summaries of French history.t1 this is | Sheets. In eee of Exe = a aI ead! pA UB. a 
fiustrations, cloth, $40.00; half calf, $90.00; ‘naif | probably the be-t."— Ex President, ANDREW D. WHITE, en” To memtentng this perteaieal ond your 
lovant, $110.00. Coonel Untesratip. school we will send a copy, free, for examination. 


ES ne Le L. H. BIGLOW & COMP’Y, 62 Broad St., New Yore. 
46 East 14th St,New Vork. teaching. 
pie yf CROWELL & CO... 100 Purchase est... Boston. | Take Lessons by mail and prepare for ng. 


A FIRST BOOK IN ALGEBRA. | SHORTHAND. 


THE PUBLIC DAY SCHOOLS of N. Y. City. 








By Wartace C. Bovpen, A.M., Sub-Master of the Boston Normal School. Now Ready. have eactustocty adapted 
Anew — book in Algebra designed especially for classes in the up’ es of grammer schools. Also 
adapted to b the needs of an of an clase of | ners. This umely new book Bs been es s peciall prepared to meet The ISAAC PITMAN SYSTEM. 
the demand for 4 tex n Algebra salt needs and me sof instruction in the lower es. It i 
is is tboroweh ly elementary, and presents the —_ in such a manner as to develop from the pupil's know!].- Send for 32 pp. pamphlet and specimen pages to 
f arithmetic a jarger and broader view of numbers and their relations. A notable fea:ure of the book | ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 
ist large number and variety of problems. 33 Union Square, New Yerk. 


mdence is especially desired with teachers and superintendents comms to introduce a inner’s 
book in Algebra. A sample copy for examination will be mailed ed upon receipt of the introductory LA 4 @cts. Take Lessons at Metropolitan Schoul of Shorthand 


A full list of superior texrt-books in all g7ades for Schools, Academies, and Colleges. Our illustrated Cata- 95 Fifth Avenue, Cor. 17th St. 
logue giving rull description of ali our pub ications will be mailed Sree on application, Terms Moderate. Circulars free 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Pubs., Boston, New York, Chicago, Phila. | 
SHORTHAND 
Charles De Silver & Sons, No. (G) 1102 Walnut St., Philadelphia. | Wadia orween ST 


Publishers of Hamilton, Locke & Clark’s “ INTERLINEAR CLASSICS wad | McGu RRIN’S METHOD TYPE | ee 
A full treatise on the art of Type Writing. A complete 

















“We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely scraping together so much miserable Latin and | , stem of instruction. Sent t _ on receipt 8 
Greek as might be learned others ise easily one delightfu' ally ino one year.” —MILTON. 7 oo pee Kalamazoo, MICH. 
vt y, Horace, Cicero, Sal Ovid. Suce ~~ a Livy, Homer's Iiiad, Gospel of St. John, and . jo Banos. & EvERARD, 
A teach 
& ve — Ss are (tin Grammar ‘geaneet to the Interlinear Series of classics, and | Do you teach “Current Events” in your ? 
ot 
= * Standard 3, Frost's American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School His. | | If so no paper will help you like Our Tues. 


tories, | fora copy and raise clubs at our low club rates 


"s French 
§2 Sample pages of our _- free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. Address publishers of this paper. 
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